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MIDDLE EAST 


THE Security Councit, which had 
been called into emergency session on 
July 15 at the request of the United 
States to consider further develop- 
ments in connection with Lebanon’s 
complaint of intervention by the 
United Arab Republic in its internal 
affairs and which also took up an 
urgent complaint by Jordan of “inter- 
ference in Jordan’s affairs by the 
United Arab Republic,” adjourned on 
July 22 without setting a date for its 
next meeting. 

At the Council meeting of July 15 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
the United States, informed it of 
United States Marine landings in Leb- 
anon. The United States forces, Mr. 
Lodge declared, were not there “to 
engage in hostilities of any kind, much 
less fight a war.” He said that the 
troops were sent “for the sole purpose 
of helping the Government of Leb- 
anon, at its request, in its efforts to 
stabilize the situation brought on by 
the threats from outside, until such 
time as the United Nations can take 
the steps necessary to protect the in- 
dependence and political integrity of 
Lebanon.” The United States forces, 
he added, “will afford security to the 
several thousand Americans” living in 
Lebanon. “That is the total scope and 
objective of the United States assist- 
ance,” he declared. 

“We are the first to admit that the 
despatch of United States forces to 
Lebanon is not an ideal way to solve 
the present problems,” he stated, 
pledging that United States forces 
would be withdrawn “as soon as the 
United Nations can take over.” 

Referring to the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon estab- 
lished as a result of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of June 11, Mr. Lodge 
said that the Group had “thus far been 
able to achieve limited success.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, told the Council that the 
United States action had the full sup- 
port of Her Majesty’s Government. 

He introduced a draft resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with Lebanon and other interested 
states in order to make necessary ar- 
rangements to protect the territorial 
integrity of Lebanon and to ensure 
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against infiltration of arms or personnel 
across the border. 

The Government of Lebanon ap- 
pealed to the Council through its rep- 
resentative, Dr. Karim Azkoul, for 
more effective measures. The Iraqi 
coup, he said, had already affected 
Lebanon. Pending future Council 
action, his Government had decided to 
implement Article 51 of the Charter, 
which recognizes the right of self- 
defence, individual or collective, and 
requested direct assistance from friend- 
ly countries. 

Following Mr. Lodge’s statement, 
Secretary-General Hammarsjkold told 
the Council that under the mandate of 
the Council resolution authorizing the 
urgent dispatch of the United Nations 
Observation Group to Lebanon “to en- 
sure that there is no illegal infiltration 
of personnel or supply of arms or 
other materiel across the Lebanon bor- 
ders,” he had acted solely within the 
purpose stated in the resolution. His 
actions, he said, had had no relation 
to developments which must be con- 
sidered as Lebanese internal affairs or 
to wider international aspects than 
those referred to in the resolution. 

The Secretary-General, he said, in 
this case was obviously “neither an 
arbiter nor a mediator.” However, 
even with these important restrictions, 
there had been wide scope for action 
for the purposes of the resolution 
“strictly in keeping with United Na- 
tions principles and rules.” 

During the week the United Nations 
Observation Group submitted to the 
Security Council its second interim 
report, stating that it now had full 
access to all sections of the Lebanese 
frontier. 

Introducing a Soviet draft resolu- 
tion calling on the United States to 
recall its troops from Lebanon forth- 
with, Arkady A. Sobolev, of the 
USSR, charged that United States 
actions were “a gross violation of the 
Charter” and a threat to international 
peace and security. 

Lebanon, he said, was threatened 
not by alleged intervention on the part 
of the United Arab Republic, but by 
military intervention by the 
United States and its western partners 
The United States, he alleged, was 
using the excuse of safeguarding Leb- 


independence as a cloak for 


direct 


anese 


pursuing its aggressive designs in the 
Middle East. The peoples of the Arab 
world are seeking to uphold their na- 
tional independence and to manage 
their own resources, he declared. 

Mr. Sobolev said that while the 
United Nations Charter does provide 
for the right to individual or collective 
self-defence, Lebanon’s case is quite 
different, since the Security Council 
already was taking action. 

Ihe Soviet Union, he asserted, with 
borders adjacent to the Middle and 
Near East, could not “remain indif- 
ferent to foreign intervention in the 
countries in this area.” He warned of 
the danger of world war inherent in 
the presence of United States troops 
in the Middle East. 

Speaking on the interim report of 
the United Nations Observation 
Group, the Secretary-General said that 
UNOGIL was fully equipped to play the 
part envisaged for it in the effort to 
prevent infiltration and arms smug- 
gling. He hoped that no later develop- 
ments would cause a setback and that 
the Observation Group would retain 
its “key position.” 

He said the Group had had “com- 
plete success” in arranging inspection 
of the Lebanese border. 

As the Council debated the situation 
caused by United States troop land- 
ings in Lebanon, the United Kingdom 
officially announced that British para- 
troopers had started landing in Jordan 
on July 17 in answer to an urgent ap- 
peal from King Hussein. 

Gunnar V. Jarring, of Sweden, in 
the course of the debate, declared that, 
in his Government's view, the arrival 
of United States troops in Lebanon 
had “substantially altered” the situa- 
tion and that the Observation Group 
had become superfluous from a prac- 
tical viewpoint and unsuitable from a 
political viewpoint. He presented a 
resolution calling for the withdrawal 
of the Group until further notice and 
pointing out that the United Nations 
is not authorized to intervene in the 
domestic affairs of a state 

On Friday, July 18, the Council 
voted on the three resolutions presented 
by the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Sweden, respectively. All three 
proposals were rejected. (See 
51) 
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The United States resolution asking 
the Secretary-General to consult the 
Government of Lebanon and other 
member states as appropriate and to 
make arrangements for additional 
measures, including the contribution 
and use of “contingents”; 9 in favor, 1 
against (USSR), with Sweden ab- 
Staining 

The Swedish resolution, calling for 
the suspension until further notice of 
the United Nations Observation Group 
in Lebanon: 2 in favor (Sweden, the 
Soviet Union), 9 against. 

Just before the voting, Mr. Sobolev 
said that if the Soviet resolution were 
defeated, he would call for an emer- 
gency session of the General As- 
sembly 

Following the Ambassador 
Lodge introduced a resolution to call 


vote, 


an emergency session of the General 
Assembly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the “Uniting for Peace” res- 
olution. When the representative from 
Japan, Koto Matsudaira, expressed his 
Government's “misgivings” over the 
United States intervention and said 
that he would try to work out a com- 
promise resolution, Mr 
that he would withold his own resolu- 


Lodge said 


tion for the present 

The following Monday, 
Japanese representative 
resolution proposing a larger United 
Nations observation team which 
would, he said, make it possible for the 
United States to withdraw its troops. 
The proposal was defeated next day 
by a vote of 10 in favor to one against 
(the USSR). Soviet amendments to 
the resolution, which among other 
things called for the withdrawal of 
United States troops, were rejected by 
a vote of one in favor, 8 against, with 
Japan and Sweden abstaining 

Over the objection of the Soviet 
Union's representative, who felt that 
the Council should set a date for its 
next meeting, the Council adjourned 
sine die to await recall by the Presi- 
dent, should any member request a 
meeting. The adjournment vote was 
also 10 to one (see Page 6) 


July 21, the 
presented a 


SUEZ COMPENSATION 


A LAST STEP in the settlement of the 
compensation of the Suez stockholders 
was taken on July 13 when the final 
agreement was signed in Geneva at 
the United Nations European Office 

The agreement was signed by Abdel 
Daleel El Emery, Governor of the 
National Bank of Egypt, as represen- 
tative of the United Arab Republic, 
Jacques Georges-Picot, as represen- 
tative of the Universal Suez Canal 
Company stockholders, and W. A. B. 
Iliff, Vice-President of the Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, representing Eugene R. 
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Black, the President. The Bank helped 
negotiate the settlement, and, acting 
as fiscal agent, will collect the pay- 
ments from the United Arab Re- 
public 

Negotiations for settlement had 
been going on for some time. The 
heads of agreement a preliminary 
agreement on main points, with de- 
tails to be discussed later were 
signed in Rome on April 29. On June 
11 the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development announced 
that a final text had been agreed upon 
and would probably be signed in mid- 
July 


HUNGARY 

THE FIVE-NATION Special Committee 
on Hungary, after a series of meetings 
which began in June after the an- 
nouncement of the execution of Imre 
Nagy. Pal Maleter and two other 
Hungarians, on July 14 issued a re- 
port which it has circulated to all 
members of the United Nations 

Imre Nagy was Prime Minister of 
the Hungarian Government which 
was overthrown in 1956 after a Soviet 
Union military intervention. General 
Pal Maleter represented the Nagy 
Government in negotiations with So- 
viet officials for withdrawal of USSR 
troops. In the course of the negotia- 
tions, he and other members of the 
Hungarian delegation were arrested 
by Soviet security police. 

The Hungarian Government, the 
report points out, had pledged immu- 
nity to the leaders of the uprising 
“The record clearly shows,” it notes, 
“that the action of the Hungarian 
Government in bringing Imre Nagy 
to trial was contrary to solemn assur- 
ances which Mr. Kadar, on behalf of 
the Hungarian Government, had pre- 
viously given.” 

The execution of Imre Nagy and 
his companions, the report declares, 
has special significance because Mr. 
Nagy. as Prime Minister of Hungary. 
had appealed directly to the United 
Nations. But his fate should not be 
allowed, jt continues, to distract atten- 
tion from the many other sentences 
officially announced concerning per- 
sons accused of connections with the 
1956 uprising. “It cannot,” the report 
says, “be taken for granted that all 
sentences have been published. Most 
of the victims have no famous name 
to bring their sufferings to the notice 
of the world.” 

The Committee appended to the re- 
port a list of thirty death sentences 
said to have been imposed between 
its first report in June 1957 and June 
21, 1958, when its new meetings be- 
gan. In addition, it names well over 
a hundred men and women sentenced 
to prison terms for offences such as 


attempting to cross the frontier, deal- 
ing in foreign currency, denouncing 
a communist official, or instigation 
against the democratic state order. 

“The recent sentences are all the 
more disturbing because they came 
after a number of public assurances 
by Hungarian leaders that a_ period 
of stabilization had begun and that 
proceedings against persons accused 
of participating in the uprising were 
virtually over,” the Committee de- 
clared. “Despite such assurances, un- 
official reports of further trials and 
executions continue to be received.” 

“While the arrest of General Malet- 
er and the abduction of Mr. Nagy 
and his companions were undertaken 
by Soviet personnel, nevertheless the 
Hungarian Government, in announc- 
ing the subsequent trials and execu- 
tions, has accepted full responsibility. 
These secret trials and executions evi- 
dence continued disregard for the 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
and for human rights as defined in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


The executions of Pal Maleter and 
Imre Nagy are striking,” the report 
observes, “but unhappily not isolated, 
examples of the continued policy of 
repression carried out at the present 
time in Hungary.” 

Despite Hungarian Government 
declarations, the Committee found, no 
real change has been made either in 
the summary procedure of the Hun- 
garian courts against alleged rebels 
nor in the practices of the political 
police. “The continued presence of 
foreign armed forces in Hungary is 
likely to prevent expression of the 
feelings of the people against such 
procedures of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment,” the report added. 


The report questions official state- 
ments by the Hungarian Government 
regarding the gradual withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. “On May 24,” it de- 


clares, “Mr. Kadar announced the 
withdrawal of 17,000 Soviet troops 
from Hungary, but gave no informa- 
tion as to the nature of the troops 
withdrawn or the troops that re- 
mained. Neither this announcement 
nor any other available evidence has 
enabled the Committee to conclude 
that there has been a complete with- 
drawal of Soviet armed forces, as 
urged by the General Assembly.” 

In view of continued official re- 
ports of further secret trials and exe- 
cutions, the Committee expresses the 
hope that the Hungarian Government 
will hear the voice of public opinion 
and will end the present harsh repres- 
sion and effectively re-establish the 
inalienable principles of human rights. 

The Committee, the report notes, 
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spared no pains to get the fullest and 
most authentic information available, 
including repeated requests to the 
Hungarian, Soviet and Romanian au- 
thorities. None, the report asserts, co- 
operated with the Committee in any 
way. The three Governments, in fact, 
refused letters requesting cooperation 
and addressed to the respective For- 
eign Ministers. The Governments of 
Hungary, Romania and the Soviet 
Union have held throughout that the 
Committee is illegal and that its ac- 
tivities are contrary to Charter pro- 
visions. This view, however, was twice 
decisively rejected by the General As- 
sembly, the report points out. 

In the face of the refusal of the 
Hungarian Government to make fuller 
information available, the Committee 
based its report on official Hungarian 
Government texts and communiqués 
and on reports of statements by high 
Hungarian Government officials in the 
licensed press and radio of the coun- 
try. 


KOREAN UNIFICATION 


A FURTHER EXCHANGE of notes has 
taken place concerning Chinese and 
North Korean proposals, made at the 
beginning of this year, for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from 


Korea and unification of the country 
by neutrally supervised elections. 


The sixteen United Nations mem- 
ber states which contribluted troops 
to the United Nations Command in 
Korea had, on a previous occasion, 
asked the Chinese People’s Republic 
for clarification of the proposals; they 
wished to know in particular whether 
the proposed elections would be held 
under United Nations auspices as re- 
quired by the General Assembly. 

In their latest note, transmitted to 
the Chinese communist authorities by 
the United Kingdom on July 2, the 
sixteen countries express their disap- 
pointment that the reply from the 
Chinese authorities “does not provide 
the clarification asked for . . . and 
brushes aside the question of the prin- 
ciples on which elections should be 
held.” 

The note points out again that the 
elections “should be held under United 
Nations auspices and that there should 
be adequate supervision not only of 
the preliminaries but also of the elec- 
tions themselves.” These principles, 
the note observes, “lie at the heart of 
the matter.” 

The sixteen governments note that 
most of the forces sent to Korea have 
been withdrawn and welcome once 
again the announcement that Chinese 
troops are also to be withdrawn from 
North Korea. 

They cannot agree, however, that 
the further withdrawal of United Na- 
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tions forces without provision tor a 
proper settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion would lead to less tension in the 
Far East, and “indeed they believe that 
such action would remove one neces- 
sary guarantee which exists against 
further aggression in Korea pending 
a final settlement.” 

The United Kingdom’s note was 
transmitted to Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold by the United States 
for the Unified Command in Korea. 
The sixteen countries are: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, South Africa, Thailand, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


REFUGEES 


AN APPEAL to all governments to in- 
crease their efforts to help toward a 
final solution of the refugee situation 
was adopted by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, meet- 
ing at its summer session in Geneva. 

Earlier the Council had heard Aug- 
uste R. Lindt, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, report 
that $7.5 million were needed to close 
the European refugee camps by the 
end of 1960 and that funds available 
for the purpose were short of that 
mark by $5.9 million. 

Mr. Lindt reported that his funds 
for care and maintenance of the 10,- 
000 European refugees on the Chi- 
nese mainland while in transit to Hong 
Kong were exhausted at the end of 
May, and the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration would 
have no further funds for that purpose 
after the end of June. The High Com- 
missioner also reported that there were 
still some 8,000 Hungarian refugees 
in Austria who wish to emigrate and 
that 1,000 Hungarian refugees in Italy 
must be resettled because of current 
unemployment there. 

P. J. Idenburg, of the Netherlands, 
who directed a survey in Austria, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy and Turkey at the 
High Commissioner’s request, had told 
the Committee that 29 per cent of the 
615,000 refugees living in those coun- 
tries—including the 58,200 at present 
in camps—apparently had not yet been 
settled. 

The Council’s resolution takes note 
of the High Commissioner’s report 
and, recalling a General Assembly re- 
quest for intensification of work to- 
ward settling the refugee situation, 
notes that the camps cannot be closed 
by the end of 1960, as had been 
hoped, because of insufficient funds. 

The resolution, originally presented 
by the Netherlands, was adopted by a 
vote of 13 in favor, none against, with 


5 abstentions—Chile, Costa Rica, Fin- 
land, Poland and the Soviet Union. 
Chile, Costa Rica and Finland ex- 
plained their abstention on_ the 
grounds that financial difficulties pre- 
vented their making a contribution. 

In a resolution sponsored by Greece 
and the United States, the Council in- 
creased the membership of the High 
Commissioner’s Executive Committee 
from twenty-one to twenty-five, nam- 
ing China as the twenty-fifth member. 
This resolution was adopted by 10 
votes in favor, 5 against, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

Before the vote, the United King- 
dom and Poland pressed the view that 
the increased membership was a pre- 
mature step. 


ILO CONFERENCE 


A MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT of the forty- 
second session of the International 
Labor Conference, held recently in 
Geneva, was the adoption of a conven- 
tion calling on member states to take 
steps to eliminate discrimination in 
employment and occupation. 

The convention, adopted by a vote 
of 189 in favor, 24 against and 13 
abstentions, is binding upon its parties. 
The recommendation is an advisory 
measure, dealing with the formulation 
and application of anti-discrimination 
policy. 

Countries ratifying the convention 
will undertake to pursue policies “de- 
signed to promote, by methods ap- 
propriate to national conditions and 
practices, equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect to employment 
and occupation with a view to elimi- 
nating any discrimination. . . .” They 
also undertake to apply the conven- 
tion to non-metropolitan territories in 
accordance with the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization. 

The convention defines discrimina- 
tion as “any distinction, exclusion or 
preference made on the basis of race, 
color, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction or social origin 
which has the effect of nullifying or 
impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupa- 
tion.” It specifies, however, that pref- 
erence based on the special require- 
ments of a particular job does not con- 
stitute discrimination. 

In the course of the meetings, both 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
pledged their cooperation with a pro- 
jected survey of the right to freedom 
of association in all ILo’s seventy-nine 
member countries. 

On June 20, United States Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell told the 
conference that his Government 
“would welcome and indeed be grate- 
ful for the opportunity of being among 
the first countries to extend its full co- 
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operation. .. .” At a later meeting, ILo 
Director-General David A. Morse an- 
nounced that an invitation had been 
received from the Soviet Union to 
send a study mission there as part of 
the survey. Other governments, he 
added, had also indicated their will- 
ingness to cooperate. 

The survey will consist of objective, 
on-the-spot studies to be carried out 
by ILo with the consent of the govern- 
ments concerned. To cover the cost of 
the studies, 1Lo’s 1959 budget has been 
increased by $80,000 to $8,529,857. 

Discussing the possible expansion of 
ILo’s educational work, Mr. Morse 
proposed that an institution for higher 
social studies be set up in Geneva. 
Such an institution, Mr. Morse said, 
could become a central point of im- 
petus and a source of new ideas in 
the field of higher social studies. 
Workers, managers and government 
officials with experience in social prob- 
lems could attend the centre to in- 
crease their capacity for understanding 
and dealing with social questions, par- 
ticularly labor-management relations. 

United States Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell opened the debate. He read 
a message from President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower stating that “the increasing 
attention given by ILo to the opportu- 
nities of technical assistance provides 
real promise to newly industrializing 
nations around the world.” 

On June 25, the Conference voted 
not to admit the government, em- 
ployer and worker delegates and tech- 
nical advisers from Hungary. The vote 
on the government delegates was 142 
in favor of refusal, 48 against, with 
29 abstentions; on the employer dele- 
gate, 146 for refusal, 47 against, with 
23 abstentions; and on the worker 
delegate, 146 for refusal, 48 against, 
with 23 abstentions. The refusals of 
admission received the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 

Earlier in the session, the Confer- 
ence decided that it could not receive 
objections lodged against the nomina- 
tion of the workers’ delegates of the 
Union of South Africa, Italy, France, 
Chile and Spain, on the grounds that 
these objections were based on facts 
and allegations examined at a previous 
session. 


The Conference rejected a request 


of the employer delegates of Al- 
bania, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia for 
seats as titular members of the tech- 
nical committee. The proposal made 
by the government delegates of 
France, Italy, Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom that these employer dele- 
gates be seated as deputy members in 
the committees was also rejected. 
The International Labor Confer- 
ence is ILO’s legislative body. Its ses- 
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sion was attended by 900 delegates, 
advisers and observers from seventy- 
three countries and nine territories. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 


A SEVEN-NATION RECOMMENDATION 
for an international administrative 
service was adopted by the Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, meeting 
in Geneva. 

The proposal, first put forward by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
calls for an international pool from 
which governments could recruit offi- 
cials for national executive jobs. 

The next move, as recommended by 
the Committee, is for the General As- 
sembly to give the Secretary-General 
authority to help governments, at their 
request, to obtain “temporarily the 
services of competent specialists, inter- 
nationally recruited, who would exer- 
cise well-defined functions of an ad- 
ministrative or executive character.” 
This is to be done “without increasing 
administrative expenses” and on a 
limited and experimental basis as a 
supplement to existing United Nations 
programs. 

The recommendation, proposed by 
Chile, Costa Rica, India, Pakistan, 
Sudan, Sweden and Venezuela and 
adopted with 19 countries voting in 
favor, none against, and four absten- 
tions, is in line with the Secretary- 
General’s proposal that an internation- 
al administrative service be given a 
trial. Numerous governments support- 
ed the idea, and none opposed it, as 
was shown in written observations on 
the Secretary-General’s proposal pre- 
pared by governments earlier this 
year. 

In the Committee, two countries 
expressed reservations. The Soviet 
Union feared encroachment of national 
prerogatives if executive management 
duties were given to internationally 
recruited administrators; Mexico felt 
that the time for such a service was 
not yet ripe. 

In launching the proposal in May 
1956, Mr. Hammarskjold called for 
experts who would be specially quali- 
fied to meet the needs of less devel- 
oped countries. He pointed out that 
more economic development programs 
have been held back by lack of men 
able to direct them than by lack of 
capital. Similarly, social welfare pro- 
grams have been held back by lack 
of experienced officials. 


NATIONAL FOOD RESERVES 


THE Economic COMMITTEE of the 
Economic and Social Council, cur- 
rently meeting in Geneva, recom- 
mended that interested governments 


begin promptly to discuss the possi- 
bility of setting up national food re- 
serves. 

The nine-nation joint resolution, 
adopted by 17 in favor, none against 
and one abstention, was based on a 
proposal originally made by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization advocat- 
ing that food surpluses in several coun- 
tries be used under loan or grant pro- 
cedures to build up reserves. 

The suggested food reserves would 
be established mainly for emergency 
relief in cases of food shortages, for 
price stabilization and to allow elbow- 
room for economic development. Re- 
ceiving countries would eventually 
have to undertake to replenish stocks 
on which they have drawn. 

The United States Government an- 
nounced that it was prepared, “gen- 
erally speaking,” to endorse the FAO 
proposal, thereby indicating its will- 
ingness to cooperate in setting up a 
system of food reserves. 


RICE PRODUCTION 


THE VOLUME of world production of 
rice suffered a setback in 1957-58, and 
its effects on international trade “are 
likely to be considerable,” according 
to an analysis of the world rice situa- 
tion in the latest issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Statistics issued by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Paddy production in nineteen lead- 
ing exporting and importing countries 
dropped in 1957, according to pro- 
visional estimates, from 115.4 million 
tons to 107.0 million tons. Produc- 
tion in these countries in 1955 stood 
at 110.0 million tons. 

This decrease of production by some 
8.4 million tons was due to excep- 
tionally bad weather in large parts of 
south and southeast Asia, which great- 
ly outweighed the effects of favorable 
conditions in northeast Asia. 

The nine chief exporting countries 
—Burma, Cambodia, Egypt, Italy, 
Spain, Taiwan, Thailand, the United 
States and Vietnam — harvested in 
1957 some 23.3 million tons of paddy, 
3.5 million tons less than in the pre- 
vious year. The ten leading importing 
countries—Ceylon, Cuba, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Ma- 
laya, Pakistan and the Philippines 
harvested in 1957 about 83.7 million 
tons, some 4.9 million tons of paddy 
less than last year. 

The amount of rice available for 
export from the 1957/58 crop will be 
“markedly lower” than the quantities 
available from last year’s record crop. 

There is not much prospect of mak- 
ing up in 1958 for any large part of 
this deficiency by drawing on carry- 
overs from previous crops, since un- 
committed exportable stocks had been 
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greatly reduced by the end of 1957. 

The marked change in the supply 
situation has not, as yet, appreciably 
affected prices. This, according to the 
FAO Bulletin, is due largely to the 
action of the Burmese authorities who, 
rather than charging higher prices, 
cut down the quantities allocated for 
export. 

Prices have also been kept down by 
the slump in ocean freight rates. 
Nevertheless, it is pointed out that rice 
is becoming more expensive in rela- 
tion to other grains. 

Exports of rice from Burma, Thai- 
land and the United States are expect- 
ed to decline considerably in 1958. In 
the case of the United States, the 
commercial export of rice is dependent 
on a rise of Asian prices above the 
United States support level. If prices 
remain below that level the “surplus 
from the 1958 United States crop will 
almost certainly be placed under loan 
and will have to be acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation.” 

This would imply that the rice 
would not be available for export un- 
til the late spring of 1959, the report 
states. 


BANK 


THE APPOINTMENT of Eugene R. 
Black as President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was renewed for a further five- 
year period, the Executive Directors 
of the Bank announced recently. The 
new appointment ends in 1963. 

As President of the Bank, Mr. Black 
is chief of the operating staff and 
ex officio chairman of the Executive 
Directors, who represent the Bank’s 
member countries. He is also ex officio 
chairman of the Executive Directors 
of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is affiliated with the Bank. 
Mr. Black’s first five-year term as 
President of the Bank began on July 1, 
1949, and was renewed in September 
1953. The period of his presidency has 
covered nine of the twelve years of the 
Bank’s life. In that time, membership 
has risen from forty-seven to sixty- 
seven, and development lending has 
grown from $159 million to more than 
$3.3 billion. 

So far, a total of forty-seven mem- 
ber countries or territories have re- 
ceived Bank loans to help lay the 
foundations of further economic 
growth. 


LATIN AMERICAN PRODUCTION 


PEAK LEVEL production was reached 
in Latin America in 1957, according 


to the Economic Survey of Latin 
America, 1957, a report published by 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (ECLA). 
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Following a period of stagnation in 
1956, economic activities in Latin 
America picked up in 1957, due main- 
ly to better harvests. The average 
value of production and services per 
head rose to about $293 (at 1950 
prices) a year. Agricultural output in 
1956-57 was the biggest on record. 

Industrial production continued to 
increase in 1957, but at a slower rate 
than in 1956. The relative importance 
of the industrial sector within the 
economy as a whole decreased. This 
fact is described in the ECLA report as 
“perhaps the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the evolution of the economy” 
of the region in 1957. 

Investments increased markedly in 
1957. Gross investment was 13.1 per 
cent above 1956. Excluding Vene- 
zuela, where the highest rate of in- 
crease was recorded (40.1 per cent), 
aggregate investment in the other 
countries rose by 9.1 per cent. Invest- 
ment increased significantly in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Mexico, but went 
down in Chile and Colombia. Invest- 
ments in inventories, especially coffee 
and rice, also went up considerably. 

Foreign capital imports rose both in 
1956 and 1957. The main feature of 
this increase was the payment of ex- 
ploration rights for new oil concessions 
in Venezuela. However, in view of an 
expected decline in Venezuelan oil in- 
vestments and a weakening of the mar- 
ket for other important products, it is 
anticipated that foreign exchange earn- 
ings will decline unless more foreign 
loans are made available. The rise in 
foreign exchange depends more on 
capital receipts than on increased earn- 
ings from exports. Though the volume 
of exports did not decline in 1957, 
prices dropped in the second half of 
the year. 

Imports continued to rise in nearly 
all countries and there was general 
pressure on the balance of payments. 
Monetary reserves declined in many 
cases, despite advances made by the 
International Monetary Fund. By the 
end of 1957, several countries experi- 
enced exchange difficulties due to low 
reserves and to an unfavorable trend 
in export earnings. 


AGENDA FOR “ATOMS-FOR-PEACE” 
CONFERENCE 


A NEW PROVISIONAL WORK PROGRAM 
for the second United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, to take place 
in Geneva September 1-13, has been 
agreed on. 

The new program calls for seventy- 
seven meetings to be held during the 
two weeks of the conference, as 
against the sixty-five originally planned 
and the fifty-five held during the first 
conference in 1955. 


The new schedule provides for a 
series of general sessions on the future 
of nuclear power, the possibility of 
controlled fusion, experience in health 
and safety, progress in the use of 
isotopes, and the use of nuclear energy 
for purposes other than the generation 
of electricity—and five series of paral- 
lel technical sessions dealing with 
fusion and basic nuclear physics, re- 
actors, chemistry, isotopes and health 
and safety problems, and the supply 
of raw material and metallurgy. 

An innovation in the program will 
be three “free afternoons” for inform- 
al meetings and exchanges among 
delegates. 


WHO REGIONAL OFFICE 
IN VENEZUELA 


A NEW ZONE OFFICE to serve the 
Caribbean territories and Venezuela 
has been established in Caracas by the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the World Health Or- 
ganization’s Regional Office for the 
Americas. 

Five other zone offices — Mexico 
City, Guatemala, Lima, Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires—are maintained by 
the Bureau to facilitate field opera- 
tions and keep close liaison with 
member governments. 

Venezuela, according to the agree- 
ment, will pay for the move from 
Kingston, provide office space and 
make a special annual contribution of 
some $50,000 toward operating costs. 


AFGHANISTAN PRIME MINISTER'S 
VISIT 


MOHAMMED Daoup, Prime Minister 
of Afghanistan, visited Headquarters 
on July 8, where he called on Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold. Later, the 
Prime Minister was escorted on a tour 
of the buildings by Jehan de Noue, 
United Nations Chief of Protocol 








The Security Council’s Efforts 
on the MIDDLE EAST 


Lebanon and Jordan ( omplaints against United Arab R epublic 


Set Framework for Broad Debate, Attempted Action 


es Security Council met in emergency session on 
July 15 to take up again the situation which Leba- 
non had complained in June had arisen from interven- 
tion by the United Arab Republic in its internal affairs. 
(See the Review for July.) 
The United States, which requested the meeting, 
informed the Council that, in the face of plots against 


Jordan, the overthrow of the Government of Iraq and 
increasing threats to the territorial integrity of Lebanon, 
the United States had sent forces to Lebanon, at the 
Lebanese Government's request, to help it stabilize the 
situation and to provide security for the many Ameri- 
icans residing there. 

Those forces would be withdrawn, the United States 


The Security Council hears the initial statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United States (far right) at its 
first meeting on July 15. Others seated at the Council table (left to right) are Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon; 
Arkady A. Sobolev, of the Soviet Union; and Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom. Behind them are advisers. 
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said, when the United Nations could take the necessary 
steps to protect the country’s independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 

Two days later Jordan, too, complained that the 
United Arab Republic was interfering in its domestic 
affairs. Jordan and the United Kingdom informed the 
Council that, at Jordan’s urgent request, Britain was 
sending troops to help Jordan preserve its political 
independence and territorial integrity. The action 
would be brought to an end if the Council could make 
arrangements to protect the Government of Jordan 
from external threat, the United Kingdom made 
known. 

In its further debates, the Council discussed the 
two complaints concurrently. 

Between July 15 and July 22 the Council held 
eleven meetings and met twice daily on each of five 
days. One of the meetings was a night session. 


The Observation Group 


In the Council’s intensive efforts to work out an 
acceptable solution, a factor of great concern to all 
members was the work of the United Nations Obser- 
vation Group in Lebanon. Establishment of that 
Group and its urgent dispatch to Lebanon, it will be 
recalled, had been authorized by the Council on June 
11 to ensure against illegal infiltration of personnel 
or supply of arms or other materiel across the Leban- 
ese borders. 

Initially, on July 3, the Group reported that the 
areas of primary concern to it were those where the 
problems of accessibility were the greatest, both from 
the standpoint of topography and of obtaining freedom 
and security of movement where the Government 
forces were not in control. 

By July 16, however, during the early stages of the 
Council’s debate, the Group was able to send word 
that, on the previous day, it had completed the task 
of obtaining full freedom of access to all sections of 
the Lebanese frontier. 

As of July 17, one hundred and thirteen military 
observers from fourteen countries were serving with 
the Group. An additional twenty-five had been re- 
quested a few days earlier, and now the Group asked 
for sixty-five more, to raise the total observer force 
to some two hundred. The Group also suggested that 
a force of unarmed non-commissioned personnel and 
other ranks be assigned to it to provide additional 
support for the ground observers. 

The Group’s plan for developing its operations by 
expanding its network of outstations, substations and 
permanently manned observation posts and by oper- 
ating continuous air patrols on all sections of the fron- 
tier, with some night photography capabilities, was 
fully endorsed by the Secretary-General. 

During the course of the Council’s deliberations 
between July 15 and 22, four different proposals—in 
addition to major amendments to one of them—were 
submitted to the Council and debated in extenso. As 
at the meetings in June, the United Arab Republic 
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denied that it was interfering in the internal affairs 
of Lebanon—or of Jordan—while Lebanon contended 
that the infiltration of men and arms into Lebanon was 
on the increase and that the situation had worsened. 
The Soviet Union blamed the Middle East situation on 
the Western powers. 


The Draft Resolutions 


The first of the four proposals was submitted by 
the Soviet Union. It would have had the Council call 
on the United States to cease what the USSR branded 
as armed intervention in the domestic affairs of the 
Arab states and to remove its troops from the ter- 
ritory of Lebanon immediately. This draft resolution 
was later revised to include a similar request regarding 
the British troops in Jordan. 

The United States itself proposed requesting the 
Secretary-General to arrange for the contribution and 
use of the contingents necessary to protect the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of Lebanon and to 
ensure against illegal infiltration of personnel or sup- 
ply of arms or other materiel across its borders. 
Prompt establishment of such an international force 
would permit the early withdrawal of the United States 
forces, the sponsor forecast. The intention of the pro- 
posal was also to strengthen the operations of the Ob- 
servation Group. 

In the belief that the action taken in Lebanon by 
the United States had substantially altered the condi- 
tions under which the Council had decided to send 
observers there, Sweden offered a proposal to ask the 
Secretary-General to suspend the activities of the ob- 
servers until further notice. 


Exchanging views after the first meeting are (centre) 
Abdul Majid Abbass, the recently accredited permanent 
representative of lraq to the United Nations, whose 
credentials were questioned as a result of the overthrow 
of the Government in Iraq; Baha ud-Din Toukan, of 
Jordan (right), and Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon. The 
representatives of Jordan, Lebanon and the United Arab 
Republic were invited to take seats at the Council table. 

















Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold (left) made several statements to the Security Council during its series of 
meetings. Here at the table with him (from left to right) are Dr. Alfonso Araujo, of Colombia, President of the 
Council for July; Anatoly F. Dobrynin, Under-Secretary for Political and Security Council Affairs; and, with hand 
to chin, Pierre de Vaucelles, of France. The representative of Iraq, who sits in the next seat, is not shown. 


In the voting on these three draft resolutions, which 
took place on July 18, the United States proposal was 
the only one which received substantial support. Nine 
members voted in favor of it, but because the Soviet 
Union voted against, it was vetoed. 

Only the Soviet Union voted in favor of the USSR 
draft resolution, and only Sweden and the Soviet Union 
for the Swedish proposal. 

On the rejection of these three proposals, Japan 
introduced a draft resolution which it hoped would be 
accepted as a compromise. Its intent was to ask the 
Secretary-General to arrange for any necessary meas- 
ures which would enable the United Nations to ful- 
fill the general purposes for which the observers had 
been sent to Lebanon and would also serve to ensure 
the territorial integrity and political independence of 
Lebanon, so as to make possible the withdrawal of the 
United States forces. 

Of the USSR amendments to this proposal, one 
would limit the additional measures which the Secre- 
tary-General could carry out to the plan submitted 
by the Observation Group. Another would call on the 
United States to withdraw its armed forces from Leba- 
non immediately. 

Again, only the USSR voted for its amendments. On 
the other hand, all the other ten members of the Coun- 


cil voted in favor of the Japanese proposal itself. How- 
ever, as in the case of the United States draft resolution, 
it was not adopted because of the Soviet Union veto. 


Responsibility Remains 


This voting took place on July 22. Immediately af- 
terwards Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold made 
an important statement to the Council in which he 
emphasized that, although the Council had failed to 
take additional action in the grave emergency, the 
responsibility of the United Nations remained. 

He made it clear that he would use all possible op- 
portunities, within the limits set by the Charter and 
toward developing the United Nations effort, to help 
prevent a further deterioration of the situation in the 
Middle East and to assist “in finding a road away from 
the dangerous point at which we now find ourselves.” 

This would mean, first of all, further development 
of the Observation Group in Lebanon so as to give it 
all possible significance, but beyond that he could not 
elaborate at that stage. 

It was the President of the Council for July, Dr. 
Alfonso Araujo, of Colombia, who proposed the ad- 
journment of the Council, which was opposed only by 
the Soviet Union. Dr. Araujo cited four important 
and fundamental points: first, the statement just made 


At the meetings of the Council in June, Mohamed Fadhil Jamali, of Iraq (far left), and Omar Loutfi, of the United 
Arab Republic (far right), took prominent parts in the debates. Mr. Loutfi was present for the July meetings, too, 
but not Mr. Jamali. He was first reported to the Council as having been killed and later as being in prison in 
Iraq. Also shown are Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan (left centre), and Dr. Jorge E. Illueca, of Panama (centre). 
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by the Secretary-General; second, the pending election 
of a President by the Parliament of Lebanon, which 
might conceivably achieve a compromise solution 
which in itself could remove the causes of the very 
difficult and complex situation; third, the Soviet 
Union’s proposal for a conference of the Heads of 
State of * ; Soviet Union, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and India, with the Secretary-General, 
to recommend a solution to the Security Council; and, 
finally, two similar proposals which had been made to 
the Council by both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, “for different reasons”—but not yet put forward 
for a vote—for the convening of a special emergency 
session of the General Assembly to consider the prob- 
lems of the Middle East. 

The Council could not fail to consider any possible 
solution that might be suggested, Dr. Araujo empha- 
sized. In speaking thus to the members, he said, he was 
trying to reach all the peoples of the world, especially 
the interested parties in the Middle East, in the hope 





By mid-July there were 113 military observers from 
fourteen countries serving with the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon. The chief observer 
is Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. Brown, of New Zealand, 
shown in the foreground with three other observers. 


that they would do absolutely nothing and take abso- 
lutely no steps to worsen the already complex situa- 
tion. 

Three of the interested parties, Jordan, Lebanon and 
the United Arab Republic, are not members of the 
Council, but their representatives were invited to take 
seats at the Council table, and they participated in the 
debates. 

Iraq is a member of the Council. The credentials of 
the representative of the Government of Iraq which 
was overthrown just before the Council resumed its 
consideration of the Lebanese complaint were ques- 
tioned by the Soviet Union on two occasions. However, 
there was no inclination on the part of the majority of 
the Council’s members to disturb Iraq’s representation, 
and the matter was not pressed to a vote. 

In proposing the adjournment on July 22, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that, should any one of the members 
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While the Security Council was meeting at Headquarters 
in New York, the United Nations Observation Group 
in Lebanon was proceeding with its work. Members 
are, left to right, Rajeshwar Dayal, of India; Galo Plaza, 
of Ecuador; and Major-General Odd Bull, of Norway. 


so request, the President would be in a position to con- 
vene the Council if that met with the members’ ap- 
proval. 


Secretary-General Invited 


The Secretary-General was given the texts of the 
messages, dated July 19, which had been sent out by 
the Soviet Union regarding the proposal for a “sum- 
mit” conference, and the Soviet Union Government 
expressed the hope that Mr. Hammarskjold, as Secre- 
tary-General, would support the proposal, would take 
part in the meeting and would contribute to the posi- 
tive solution of the problem. 

In his reply, Mr. Hammarskjold noted that it was 
proposed that the recommendations which might 
emerge from such a meeting should be submitted to the 
Security Council. 

“The primary responsibility of the United Nations 
in this situation should, in my view,” he added, “be 
given the fullest possible application in the arrange- 
ments for and in the conduct of a high-level meeting, 
were it to come about.” 

It was not for him to judge whether a high-level 
meeting would provide the best means of improving 
the disturbing situation in the region, he said; a de- 
cision on that he would have to leave to the Heads of 
Government approached. Were they to agree on the 
desirability of a meeting, with the participation of the 
Secretary-General, he would consider it to be within 
his rights and duties to accept and would gladly do so. 

It was at the outset of the first meeting on July 15 
that Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, first raised the 
question of credentials. He called attention to a com- 
munication from the revolutionary Government of 
Iraq to the effect that it had recalled the Iraqi repre- 
sentative and had named a new representative to the 
United Nations and to the Security Council. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold told the members of 
the Council that it was correct that a communication had 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A MEMORABLE international meeting took place from 

May 28 to June 13, 1958, in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. This was the eleventh World Health Assembly, 
composed of representatives of the member states of 
the World Health Organization. 

The meeting was memorable for several reasons: 

1. It was preceded by a special two-day commemora- 
tive session celebrating the tenth anniversary of the 
World Health Organization. This special session pro- 
vided the opportunity for a moving and eloquent review 
of the progress in human health made possible by a 
decade of international health cooperation. What is 
perhaps more important, there was the promise of 
continued strength and even greater accomplishments. 

2. The Assembly was highlighted by a number of 
noteworthy achievements. These included: measures to 
increase and intensify WHo’s role in health research 
throughout the world, particularly against such prob- 
lems as cancer and heart disease; the adoption of pro- 
posals for expanding the WHO program on the health 
implications of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; 
measures for stepping up the world-wide malaria eradi- 
cation program and for planning a global smallpox 
eradication campaign; and the study of programs in new 
fields, such as sports medicine. 


3. It was characterized by a wonderful spirit of 
harmony and understanding. The Assembly was at- 
tended by delegates of all eighty-five active member 
states—the largest participation in WHO's history—by 
observers representing the United Nations, its specialized 
agencies, and thirty-two international non-governmental 
organizations interested in health. The meeting pro- 
duced a greater spirit of unity than ever before, and 
issues that might have aroused controversy were re- 
solved in a friendly atmosphere of compromise and 
cooperation. 

4. It was the first Assembly ever to be held in the 
United States. As such, it offered a unique opportunity 
for the health representatives of the nations of the 
world to meet with, observe and understand the people 
of the United States. At the same time, a great many 
Americans, and particularly those of the mid-western 
sections of the country, were able to become acquainted 
with the work and significance of the World Health 
Organization. 

Nearly eight hundred health projects in almost every 
country and territory of the world were adopted by the 
Assembly as part of the 1959 public health program of 
WHO. These projects included assistance in a wide range 
of public health activities, and varied from programs 
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of special importance to a few countries to vast, global 
undertakings. In addition to the programs mentioned 
above, the Assembly called for much greater emphasis 
in the field of environmental sanitation and for an 
investigation of the health problems of seafarers and 
of ways of meeting those problems. Also covered were 
projects in nursing, maternal and child health, mental 
health and nutrition. The strengthening of national 
public health services in every country was stressed as 
a primary objective of wHo, and the delegates urged 
continuing effort in this direction. 

To finance the work of WHo in 1959, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted a regular budget of about $14.3 
million. This was WHO’s largest budget to date, an 
increase of about five per cent over last year. To this 
can be added about $5 million of United Nations tech- 
nical assistance funds and additional grants from several 
countries to the special malaria eradication funds of 
WHO. The total international resources available for 
WHo-assisted health programs also include the important 
UNICEF allocations of materials and equipment supplied 
to many of the governments concerned. 

This variety of sources of support for international 
health work points up a fact often mentioned during 
the course of the Assembly—the close collaboration 
and effective working relationships among the many 
agencies of the United Nations family. These agencies, 
along with some thirty-five non-governmental inter- 
national organizations, are working together with WHO 
on common problems, combining skills and resources 
over wide areas. 

Another example of world-wide interest and par- 
ticipation was given to the Assembly in the External 
Auditor’s report for 1957. This disclosed that in the 
past year the collection of contributions from active 
member nations reached 97.08 per cent—the highest 
collection record in WHO’s history. 

On the matter of budgets, the Assembly approved a 
United States proposal that in the future wHo budgets 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote rather than by 
a simple majority. The purpose of this proposal was to 
help strengthen the hands of the representatives when 
seeking WHO budget funds in their respective countries. 


Malaria Eradication 


The world-wide malaria eradication campaign was 
the subject of considerable attention at the Assembly. 
The delegates expressed satisfaction with the results of 
this program and at the same time urged an intensifi- 
cation of efforts. It was reported that eradication pro- 
grams are under way in seventy-six countries encom- 
passing nearly one third of the world’s population. The 
Assembly noted, however, that much greater financial 
resources should be made available to bring to a 
successful conclusion this first concerted effort to 
eradicate a major disease from the face of the world in 
a relatively short span of time. 

In this connection, the Director-General of WHO was 
authorized to seek funds for malaria eradication not 
only from governments but from all possible sources, 
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including foundations, industry, labor organizations, in- 
stitutions and individuals. The delegates also requested 
the World Health Organization to promote further re- 
search in the field of malaria, particularly with respect 
to the development of mosquito resistance to insecti- 
cides. It was noted that there are still an estimated 150 
million cases of malaria, with about 1.5 million deaths 
each year. 

The USSR announced that it will contribute one 
thousand tons of ppT to WHO for the malaria eradication 
campaign. 


Smallpox Eradication 


In another action to wipe out a world-wide scourge, 
the Assembly authorized the Director-General to study 
the possibilities and the practical implications involved 
in a universal smallpox eradication program. The 
Assembly noted that smallpox is still widespread in 
many regions of the world, where it is a menace to life 
and health. Current levels of medical science and health 
services, however, make eradication of this disease a 
distinct possibility. 

The Director-General was therefore requested to re- 
port to the WHO Executive Board meeting in January 
1959 on the financial, administrative and technical 
factors in the development of an eradication program. 
In the meantime, governments throughout the world 
were urged to conduct extensive vaccination and re- 
vaccination campaigns in areas in which the principal 
endemic foci of smallpox exist. Medical scientists and 
research institutions were also called upon to work 
toward the development and production of improved 
smallpox vaccines resistant to high temperatures. 

The USSR announced a contribution of twenty-five 
million doses of smallpox vaccine to WHO, and the 
Cuban Government offered two million doses annually 
for the control of this disease. 


Health Research 


One of the important matters taken up by the eleventh 
World Health Assembly was the intensification of health 
research throughout the world. Endorsing a proposal 
submitted by the United States delegation, the Assembly 
requested the Director-General to organize a special 
study of ways in which WHO can stimulate and co- 
ordinate international research and the development of 
research personnel. A report on plans for such a study, 
including cost estimates, is to be made to the twelfth 
World Health Assembly. 

In calling for this step-up in research, the Assembly 
noted that WHO, under its constitution, is already play- 
ing an important role in promoting medical and 
scientific research on an international level. At the same 
time, however, it was agreed that much more knowl- 
edge is needed on the causes, treatment and prevention 
of the diseases common to mankind, including such 
chronic diseases as cancer, heart disease and mental 
illness. 

The United States Government offered wHo up to 
$300,000 to help finance the study of the role of WHO 





in promoting international health research. The offer 


was first made by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, personal 
representative of the President of the United States, in 
an address before the tenth anniversary session. The 
Assembly authorized WHO to accept this contribution 
and to proceed with the study. 


Health Aspects of Atomic Energy 


Noting that atomic energy is being increasingly used 
for peaceful purposes and that more people are now 
exposed to radiation, the Assembly requested the Di- 
rector-General to prepare a program of concrete meas- 
ures for dealing with this problem. The Assembly urged 
protective measures against the harmful effects of 
ionizing radiations of all kinds and expressed the hope 
that “the increased utilization of atomic energy will be 
accompanied by a corresponding improvement in 
methods of protection and by the holding of levels of 
ionizing from all sources within internationally accepted 
limits.” 

The Director-General was called upon specifically to 
report on methods for ascertaining and recording the 
radiation exposure of individuals; for determining the 
relationship between radiation dosage and congenital 
defects; and for devising methods for notifying public 
health authorities of congenital defects which might be 
due to radiation. 

The Assembly action was based on a proposal origin- 
ally drafted by the USSR and the Netherlands which, 
after modification, was joined by the United States and 
twenty-one other sponsoring countries. The action 
opened the way for the Director-General to aid under- 
developed countries in the use of radioactive isotopes in 


medicine; and for a study to be made on the effect of 
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radiation on human heredity and the relationship of 
radiation to health in general. In adopting this proposal, 
the Assembly recommended that WHO cooperate with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency in this field. 

The Assembly considered projects relating to the 
study of influenza and poliomyelitis. In relation to 
poliomyelitis, there were reports from a number of 
countries on the successful use of the killed-virus vac- 
cine, originally developed by Dr. Jonas Salk. Although 
there was considerable interest in current experiments 
with the orally-administered live-virus vaccine, the 
consensus was that it is too early to approve or advocate 
the popular use of this vaccine. 

In recognition of the importance of scientific quantita- 
tive measurement of health status of populations to 
public health progress throughout the world, the 
Assembly requested WHO to continue a study of ways 
in which it can intensify its activities in health and 
Vital statistics. 

The Assembly expressed great satisfaction with a 
new report prepared by WHO on the world health situa- 
tion. This report, which covers the period from 1954 to 
1956, presents for the first time a comprehensive survey 
of health conditions throughout the world and sum- 
marizes the achievements and the hopes for the future 
of the various national health services. It contains 
descriptions and appraisals of health programs com- 
pleted or in progress in 157 countries and territories 
covering some 76 per cent of the world’s population. 
Member governments were invited to prepare a second 
report, with guidance from WHO, covering the period 
from 1957 to 1960, for incorporation in a report to be 
submitted by the Director-General to the fifteenth 
World Health Assembly. 
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The Assembly elected Brazil, France, Guatemala, 
Iran, the USSR, and Vietnam to designate persons to 
serve for a three-year period on WHO’s eighteen-member 
Executive Board. A special election was also held to 
fill the vacancy created by the union of Egypt and 
Syria, both of which had members on the Board. The 
United Arab Republic will complete the two years 
remaining of Egypt’s term, and Tunisia was elected to 
complete Syria’s unexpired term of one year. The Board 
also includes health experts from Afghanistan, Australia, 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, 
Liberia, Mexico, the United States and the United, 
Kingdom. WHo’s Executive Board meets twice yearly to 
give effect to the decisions and policies of the Assembly 
and to act as the Assembly’s executive organ. 

The Assembly welcomed the delegates from two new 
member states, the Federation of Malaya and the 
United Arab Republic. The delegation from Czecho- 
slovakia was welcomed on the resumption, this year, of 
that country’s active status as a member of WHO. 

As President of the Assembly, it was my high honor 
and privilege to confer the Leon Bernard Foundation 
Award on a distinguished leader in public health—as 
well as a former colleague and teacher—Dr. Thomas 
Parran, former Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service. He was chosen by the Assembly 
in recognition of his many outstanding contributions 
to the fields of public health and social medicine. High 
among his achievements were his contributions to the 
growth of the Public Health Service, his expansion of 
national control programs against venereal diseases, 
tuberculosis and cancer, his promotion of large-scale 
hospital construction throughout the United States, and 
his part in founding the World Health Organization. 


Tenth Anniversary Session 


Among the most impressive moments of this year’s 
meeting were those devoted to a review of ten years of 
health progress through WHO. A special tenth anniver- 
sary commemorative session, held just prior to the 
eleventh World Health Assembly, provided the occasion 
for this review. The meeting was opened Monday 
evening, May 26, by the distinguished President of the 
tenth Assembly, Dr. S. L. Al-Wahbi, former Minister 
of Health of Iraq, and continued until Wednesday noon, 
May 28. 

Delegates from forty-three countries were heard dur- 
ing the session. All reported on the progress in health 
in their countries and on WHO’s substantial contributions 
to that progress. All emphasized the fact that during 
its first decade WHO has developed effective techniques 
through which it can help bring better health to nations 
and peoples throughout the world. 

The special session was also addressed by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, President of Johns Hopkins University, 
who greeted the Assembly on behalf of the President 
of the United States. Other speakers were Governor of 
Minnesota Orville L. Freeman; Mayor of Minneapolis 
P. Kenneth Peterson; Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada, 
WHO’s first Director-General; Sir John Charles, Chair- 
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man of the wHo Executive Board; Dr. M. G. Candau, 
WHO Director-General; Francis O. Wilcox, United States 
Assistant Secretary of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs; and Mr. Phillipe de Seynes, Under- 
Secretary of the United Nations for Economic and 
Social Affairs, representing the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold. 

This commemorative session, eloquent as it was, was 
not a mere recital of accomplishments or a complacent 
review. It was impressive because it was a sober ap- 
praisal of what has been done in the past and what 
could be done in the future through cooperative inter- 
national action. There was the sense of a battle well 
begun but by no means done. Moreover, there was the 
realization that WHO is coming of age—a proven 
instrument for international action in health. 

Mr. Wilcox, for example, said that WHO has com- 
bined high idealism with sound practical operating 
techniques and predicted victories over many stubborn 
health problems in the next decade. In his message to 
the delegates, United Nations Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold said that WHO’s achievements in its first ten 
years “constitute a striking demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the use of the world institutions for 
the welfare of mankind.” He also pointed out that 
nations can and should make fuller use of WHO and 
the other United Nations specialized agencies to realize 
their potentialities more fully. And President Eisen- 
hower’s message to the Assembly stated: “We look to 
the World Health Organization with confidence as a 
proven instrument through which the nations and the 
peoples of the world can combine their efforts in 
friendship toward the building of a true peace.” 

These, then, are the high objectives of the World 
Health Organization and its member states: “the attain- 
ment by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health,” leading also to a more peaceful world. The 
deliberations and action of the eleventh World Health 
Assembly constituted an important step forward toward 


reaching those goals. 





No Time for Knitting 


First-Person Stories Spotlight 


the Role of Women in Technical Assistance 


Part Four 


OUR SERIES on the role of women in technical 
assistance is concluded in this issue. Our first con- 
Milton F. 


who 


tributor is the wife of Gregg, formerly a 


Cabinet Minister in Canada, was awarded the 


for heroism in the First World War. 
1958, Mr. 


representative of the United Nations Technical Assist- 


Victoria Cross 
Since February Gregg has been resident 
ance Board in Iraq. The position of resident representa- 
tive’s wife offers wide scope for the use of tact and 
human understanding. She is often in a position to 
smooth away difficulties that may arise and to maintain 
good relations among the international family of ex- 
perts with whom her husband works. She can offer 


them, as no one else can, a chance to meet their 


colleagues and government officials in an atmosphere 
of 


amenities of an international club. 


that combines a touch home with some of the 


re 


A Resident Representative’s Wife’s Furst Impressions 


by Dorothy Gregg 


At three o'clock in the morning of a cool day in 
February I came to Baghdad, as the wife of the resident 
representative of the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Board. As I look back on the confusion of impres- 
sions during my first days here, the one that is most 


t 


vivid in my memory is that of the kind welcome and 
the generous offers of help from the staff and members 
the Board. I felt the 


beginning their understanding 


Technical Assistance from 
that | 


as | adjusted myself to my new duties. 


ol 
could count on 


and sympathy 


There were many ways in which I needed help. 
Baghdad, where few memorials of its romantic past 
resist the inroads of progress, seemed big and bewilder- 
ing. I could enjoy it as a tourist, but I needed to know 
it as a resident. Our house was far from the bazaars 
and shops. Baghdad traffic police are friendly and 
obliging, but it is difficult to ask for and receive di- 
rections in sign language, which was the only one we 
had in common. My new-found friends in TAB came to 
my aid, advised me on my problems and acted as guides 
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to the city. Under their kindly auspices I visited the 
market, or sug, and watched, fascinated, while my 
companions demonstrated the technique of bargaining, 
without which one is too easy a mark to be even 
interesting to sellers. When the day came that I was 
able to offer, in my turn, to escort a newcomer to the 
suq, I felt that I had completed my initiation as a 
Baghdad shoppper. 

Settling in as a housewife is only one thing, however, 
and from the first day a resident representative’s wife 
comes in hourly contact with the essential reason for 
her being abroad, namely, the technical assistance pro- 
gram. Naturally, one wants to learn about the varied 
activities with which one’s husband is to be connected, 
and this in itself is no small undertaking. One meets 
first one expert, then another, then more and more. It 
is not enough to talk to these experts when they come 
to one’s home. As soon as possible after arrival, one 
tries to get out and see some of their projects in the 
field, which is the only way really to understand the 
needs of the country and the purposes of the program. 


Visits to Projects 


One of the first projects I visited was that at the 
Queen Aliyah College for Girls. The director of the 
Home Economics Department there is an expert of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. She invited me to 
attend an exhibition of the work done by her students. 
The girls themselves acted as guides and explained the 
exhibits to the thousands of visitors who flocked to the 
college during the week of the exhibition. 

In one room a pretty Iraqi girl, a member of the 
graduating class, was explaining, in English, the charts 
used to illustrate the importance of proper nutrition for 
babies and young children. I noticed a middle-aged 
woman, in the conventional black cloak or aba of the 
Arab woman, and a young man in western clothes who 
watched the young woman with every appearance of 
fond pride. Other visitors passed on, but they remained 
to admire the skill and poise of their daughter and 
sister. It is a comparatively short time since girls in 
Iraq have been admitted to schools of higher education, 
and even yet they do not all receive the unqualified 
approval of their families, so I found it interesting to 
see this evidence of family support and solidarity, in 
connection with a college which is receiving expert 
help from FAo. 

Another interesting visit was to a little village near 
Baquba where there are, for the first time, a kinder- 
garten and primary school run under the auspices of 
UNESCO. Here, in two small rooms, with very little 
equipment and no textbooks, happy looking little boys 
and girls were learning more than just to recite lessons 
after their teachers. They were learning to wash their 
hands and comb their hair and to drink milk, supplied 
by UNICEF, out of their own cups, each hung on its 
own hook. They were learning to speak politely and 
to respect each other’s rights. A little girl in the primary 
school sang a song, and another little girl recited a 
poem. We thanked them and were about to take our 
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At a community centre for a group of villages in Iraq, 
schoolgirls learn embroidery among other home crafts. 


leave when a little boy got up and said to the teacher 
that it was not fair that we should hear only girls. The 
boys wanted Ali to speak for them, so we waited while 
Ali gave us a short welcoming speech in Arabic, and 
then went back to his seat amidst the applause and 
laughter of his friends. 


Special Terms of Reference 


I wonder if anybody has thought of preparing terms 
of reference for the position of resident representa- 
tive’s wife. It would be worth doing. I am sure that, 
when I have been here longer, I shall be in a much 
better position than I am now to make suggestions as 
to what those terms of reference might be. One of the 
most important of them would cover one’s function in 
providing, at one’s own home, a pleasant meeting place 
where the experts can discuss problems among them- 
selves, with government officials and with visitors from 
abroad. 

In Baghdad, I was given an early insight into the 
problems which this kind of thing may involve. We 
were scarcely settled in our house when two dis- 
tinguished officials from the World Health Organization 
paid a visit to Iraq. A very full program had been 
arranged for them by the WHO mission in Baghdad. 
This included a buffet dinner at which they were to 
meet members of the Government of Iraq, officials from 
the Ministry of Health, all wHo experts in Iraq and 
their wives and representatives of other technical assist- 
ance missions. Nobody in the WHO mission could re- 
ceive so many people in their home, so we decided to 
do the best we could in our house. 

I must admit that I had considerable misgivings, 
since our kitchen was by no means prepared for this 
kind of entertaining. However, in true UN style, the 
wives of the WHO experts came forward with offers of 
technical assistance on a truly international scale. Soon 
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we were meeting over cups of coffee to divide up the 
various responsibilities. Then we found Mohammed, 
who had helped others in similar emergencies. He 
looked at the kitchen and assured me that I could leave 
everything to him. He even undertook to borrow silver 
and dishes on my behalf from other hostesses. It was a 
matter of some concern to me to hear Mohammed ask- 


ing over the telephone for the loan of articles I had no 


idea I would need from people whom I had never seen. 

As the hour for the reception drew near, all seemed 
to be going well. My husband had gone to pick up the 
WHO guests of honor, and I was taking that well-known 
last look around, when suddenly the lights went out all 
over the house, reducing our cooking capacity to one 
half and our visibility to zero. Hastily we lit the few 
candles that had been destined to throw a soft light 
over the buffet table. At that moment our first guests 
arrived, and, candle in hand, I welcomed them to our 
new home. It proved to be a good beginning. In the 
semi-darkness total strangers greeted each other like 
old friends, and everyone had some new suggestion or 
comment. When, less than an hour later, the city sent 
repairmen to restore our electric current, all the guests 
agreed that they preferred candlelight. Only Mohammed 
and I, who knew what wasn’t cooking in the kitchen, 


saw no cause to regret the restoration of power. 


“Make Yourself at Home” 


Entertainment on this large scale may be unusual 
for a resident representative, and experts working on 
technical assistance assignments are too busy to go to 
more than an occasional reception; many of them never 
do so at all. What the resident representative’s wife 
can do, and is doing every day, is to offer visitors a 
quiet home meal and a place where they can relax 


between strenuous engagements. For such purposes, the 


resident representative’s house is continually in use. 
The wife must be ready at any moment to receive the 
unexpected guest and to make him comfortable without 
any preparations. The home of the resident representa- 
tive must be a place where all who are connected with 
technical assistance—and this number runs into hun- 
dreds—will feel at home whenever they ring the bell. 

After four months in Iraq I suppose I cannot count 
myself a complete novice any more, but these are 
nevertheless only first impressions. Many wives can 
look back on some years of experience in this position, 
and I am not sure that I have as yet realized all the 
implications of this peculiarly United Nations job. Per- 
haps, like other resident representatives’ wives, I shall 
be called upon to help in solving the personal problems 
of some of the experts, for it is impossible to transplant 
a family to an unfamiliar setting and climate without 
encountering difficulties that have to be overcome. In 
those circumstances, the help of a friend can be very 
valuable, and the resident representative and his wife 
are obviously well placed to fulfil that function. 

As far as I can sum up my objectives after these 
four months, I would say that they are to try and 
understand the varied work that technical assistance is 
doing in Iraq through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, to make friends with the people of 
the country which is our temporary home, to help 
particularly the newly arrived experts during their ad- 
justment period, to bring together as many types of 
people as one can in a pleasant social atmosphere, and 
to take part in various forms of community activity. 
Until I have met these objectives, I do not think that I 
shall have completed my period of initiation. And, in 
this United Nations world, perhaps we are destined to 
be eternal students, since the ways of international 
cooperation are still only being explored. 


A group of three social workers from a community centre in Iraq visit women of one of the nearby villages. 
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No Life for a Woman.....? 


by Jean Anstee 


THE FIRST WOMAN actually to be appointed a 
resident representative of the Technical Assistance 
Board was Miss Joan Anstee, of the United Kingdom. 
Below she describes her life in two countries of Latin 
America, with its varied official responsibilities and its 
mixture of incidents both grave and amusing. 


“But what exactly do you do?” Although I have been 
asked the question many times, I still find it disconcert- 
ing. My long pause before answering, made the more 
significant by the imposing title by which I have just 
been introduced—resident representative of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board—may give rise, | 
fear, to the suspicion that I myself do not know what I 
am doing. The truth is that the work of a resident 
representative is so infinitely varied that it is difficult to 
know where to begin one’s explanation. 

Under the established terms of reference, the function 
of a resident representative is to assist the government 
in coordinating its annual request for help from the 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, in the form of experts, fellowships or equipment, 
and in accordance with an established budget; to act as 
a liaison between the government and the international 
agencies concerned; and generally to see that things 
run smoothly for the government, the agencies and the 
experts. Obviously the scope is very wide and depends 
largely on individual interpretation. 

How far, however, can a woman do this kind of 
work? This is a question I am often asked, too, and it 
was one which was exercising my mind considerably 
when I first went to Bogota, as the assistant resident 
representative. I had been told that I was being sent as 
an “experiment,” which was not the most comforting 
of introductions. Apart from the official briefing on 
facts, figures and objectives, I had been plied with all 
sorts of conflicting unofficial advice about what to do 
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In Uruguay’s rural health project, a program health 
worker says good-by to a family after a routine visit. 


and what not to do. Some people thought that a woman 
in this post would be certain to receive either too much 
or too little attention. Others were disconcerted to find 
that their standard briefing on “life in Latin America” 
had to be somewhat revised to fit a female incumbent. 
On one thing alone were they all agreed—they were 
highly doubtful as to the outcome of the “experiment.” 
I could not help noticing that the most skeptical of all 
were themselves Latin Americans in international posts. 


The Testing Period 

Yet I felt there were, nevertheless, some aspects of 
the situation from which I could take courage. One was 
that, although women in Colombia did not have the 
vote (a right I am happy to see they have since 
achieved), a woman had recently been appointed 
governor of one of the provinces of the country; during 
my stay, she was to become Minister of Education. 
Looking back now, two years 
later, I think I was justified in taking the more positive 
and optimistic view. The real testing time in Colombia 
came eight months after my arrival, when I was left in 
charge of the office for some months. The Colombian 
authorities came to accept the situation as normal and 
continued, for example, to invite me ex officio to busi- 
ness meetings and luncheons which had previously been 
entirely masculine. 


and two countries— 
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Adults and children alike are students at this rural school in Colombia which receives its lessons through 
radio broadcasts. The pupils are no less attentive because the teacher happens to be a very old woman. 


The pattern in Uruguay, where I was later trans- 
ferred, was much the same. Here, although Uruguayan 
women have access to all walks of public life, and 
frequently reach high positions, there were certain 


initial doubts and minor adjustments which customarily 


attend a woman’s first invasion of a field previously 
occupied by men. These doubts were, however, soon 
ironed out as we began our work together. 


A Special Sub-Committee 


Ihe planning and coordination of the program, one 
of the most important aspects of a resident representa- 
tive’s work, was a case in point. The machinery for 
this work varies from country to country. In Uruguay 
it consists of a commission, comprising twenty-three 
representatives of all the industries and of other govern- 
mental or semi-governmental bodies interested in tech- 
nical assistance. There was not one woman on the 
commission. Meetings usually began at 10 p.m. and 
went on until the small hours of the morning; and my 
advent, in the eyes of most of the members, was a 
complicating factor. I said that I was completely in 
favor of this arrangement if it suited their needs best, 
and I begged them not to change it on my account. The 


result was that the meetings continued as they had done 
in the time of my male predecessor, but with one small 
difference: after the first meeting, the whole commission 
escorted me home in a body. At the end of subsequent 
ones, a small sub-committee was elected to perform the 
same function. 

Looking back over my various duties in: Latin 
America, whether at the highest or at more modest 
levels, I can say that I have never been treated with 
less cordiality or listened to with less attention because 
of the fact that I happen to be a woman. My experience 
of relations with United Nations and specialized agency 
experts on mission from many countries has been 
equally good. This is no more than one would expect 
from people dedicating themselves to an idealistic pro- 
gram of international cooperation. Moreover, as the 
eye-witness accounts in this series have demonstrated, 
the participation of women in technical assistance is 
much greater than is generally supposed. When I arrived 
in Uruguay, no less than one third of the experts 
working there were women, giving advice in such varied 
fields as public administration, the production of audio- 
visual aids for fundamental education, public health 
nursing and social welfare training. 
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The life of a woman resident representative is neces- 
sarily much the same as that of any of her male 
colleagues. No day is typical because, in this work, the 
unexpected is the rule. There are, of course, constant 
meetings with government officials, specialized agency 
chiefs of mission and individual experts to ensure the 
proper coordination and smooth running of the pro- 
gram and the negotiation of future projects on a 
mutually agreed basis. The resident representative is 
also responsible for maintaining coordination with 
bilateral and multilateral technical assistance programs 
operating in the same area. This naturally involves 
more meetings and more consultations. 


A Large “Family” 

Her duties toward the United Nations experts include 
not only administrative services and assistance in the 
solution of difficulties encountered, but also help with 
their personal problems or those of their families. The 
resident representative, in fact, offers the expert a help- 
ing hand in any way which may make his life easier and 
enable him to devote as much of his time and energy 
as possible to the technical job he has in hand. There 
are constant enquiries about technical assistance to be 
dealt with from both official and unofficial sources, 
and there are fellowship applications from selected 
nationals to be channelled. Reports, correspondence, 
budgeting and accounts have somehow to be sandwiched 
in between. In this respect and in one’s personal rela- 
tions with the experts, the work of coordinating a 
United Nations mission is rather like that involved in 
running a large family—a curious kind of international 
family whose members were until recently strangers to 
one another. 

It is by no means unusual for meetings to spill over 
into the evening, while pitiless airline schedules fre- 
quently bring in official visitors and new experts who 
have to be met on arrival very late at night or on one’s 
“day off.” There are, too, the demands of official social 
life. A resident representative is not a diplomat in the 
accepted sense of the word, but certain aspects of his— 
or her—work and the close connection which is usually 
maintained with the Foreign Ministry bring all resident 
representatives into contact with these circles and pro- 
vide a number of official invitations and some obliga- 
tions, too, which can be neglected only at the expense 
of the job and its effectiveness as an agent of goodwill. 


Visiting the Field 

The days I personally enjoy most are those when I 
close the office door, refuse all invitations, official or 
otherwise, and dedicate myself to another aspect of a 
resident representative’s duties, that of visiting field 
projects in operation under the program and making 
contact at first hand with problems and possibilities 
affecting the economic and social life of the country. 
This can vary from a half-day visit to a factory or a 
demonstration project in the vicinity of the capital, to a 
trip lasting a week or more and undertaken by whatever 
means of locomotion is most appropriate, whether by 
plane, jeep, bus, muleback or even on foot. One’s 
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nights may be spent in small hostelries boasting all too 
much local color, in a village school, in a convent, or 
in a wooden hut. 

One memorable Christmas I spent in the Colombian 
jungle. My Christmas dinner that year consisted of 
sardines washed down with warm champagne of un- 
certain origin, not, I felt, to be compared to the prodigal 
fare offered to the mosquitoes, who sucked my blood 
with all too evident enjoyment. I finally left on a cargo 
plane, in the company of sundry monkeys, tropical fish 
and other jungle flora and fauna; my seat was a flimsy 
plywood case, marked “Fragile” in large letters, and 
which I later discovered to contain two boa constrictors 
some three yards long and of no mean thickness. I was 
not reassured to reflect that the warning injunction must 
refer rather to the box than to the contents! 

I have spent several days in the Guajira desert, in 
the northeast corner of Colombia, living among a 
semi-nomadic people who eke out a bare existence from 
the barren land and follow tribal customs and a mode 
of dress that are unique. The best journeys, at least in 
retrospect, are those which did not turn out according 
to plan: the time, for instance, that the bus in which I 
was travelling in Uruguay broke its back axle, and I 
spent four hours of a winter evening in a village store, 
listening to the gossip of the local wags, endlessly 
sucking their maté through silver straws; or the day I 
took an important trip in a special plane to see a rural 
school project, and we spent an all-too-memorable hour 
flying over the airstrip to disperse an over-enthusiastic 
welcome committee of horses, cattle, sheep and even 
ostriches, before we could land. 


A Fine Life 

This is the kind of anecdote which usually prompts 
someone to say, “That’s no life for a woman.” Well, I 
once harbored doubts about it myself, but I do so no 
longer, and I would not change my life for anything. It 
is hard work all the time. There are plenty of dis- 
appointments and frustrations. But these are more than 
recompensed when one sees, as I did, a previously 
illiterate youth proudly and laboriously scratching out 
his name in evening school in the Guajira desert, 
oblivious of the clouds of mosquitoes and insects which 
nightly swarm in; or when one hears, as I did, a 
Uruguayan gaucho exclaim in consternation, upon being 
asked if a community education project in his area 
should be discontinued, “But that would be like cutting 
off one of our wings. . . .” And then he changed his 
metaphor: “You would leave us with only a roofless 
house.” 

These are the human aspects of the program, apart 
from the facts and figures on industrial and agricultural 
productivity, on literacy percentages and on the trend 
of disease. To my mind, these human aspects of 
technical assistance are more than sufficient satisfaction 
and justification for the work of any human being, 
whether man or woman, who has the good fortune to 
come in contact with them. It can be a fine life for a 
woman, and many, many women are daily proving it 
for themselves. 





Home Is Where You Happen To Be 


by Lucia Barber 


THE EXPERT'S WIFE may be faced with many 
problems of her own when she accompanies her hus- 
band on an assignment far from her native land, but 
she often contrives to make a personal contribution of 
rare value. This she does by applying her special knowl- 
edge in ways that can benefit the country in which she 
is living. One such wife used her professional skill in 
design to aid the ceramics industry of a country where 
her husband was assigned. Some have found time to 
make a serious study of the culture and problems of 
the people among whom their lot is cast for a few years. 
The wife of a United Nations expert in public adminis- 
tration tells us below how she found opportunities to 
make use of the call which took her to Turkey, after her 


husband had completed a similar mission in Brazil. 


“And what do you find to do with your time on those 
long missions abroad?” 

For almost four years I have been a member, by mar- 
riage, of the family of United Nations workers. My hus- 
band is an expert in public administration for the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, usually assigned to 
field work. Ours is a gypsy life. Our possessions are few, 
light and portable. Moreover, they have to be potential- 
ly useful in any country or climate under the sun. 

In actual practice, we have established homes on 
three continents during this time. Our fourteen-year-old 
daughter still remembers all the many verses of the 
Brazilian national anthem, and is willing to prove it by 
singing them, in Portuguese, at a moment’s notice. All 
of us, including our nine-year-old son, find our vestigial 
remembrance of Turkish useful for private discussions 
in public places, for comments on the passing scene or 
for minor matters of discipline. 

For a long time I was so entranced and bemused by 
my own good fortune in being married to a man who 
was making a career in this relatively new field of in- 
ternational civil service that it came as a shock when I 
discovered that not every other woman was madly 
jealous of me. “But how do you manage?” they asked, 
their voices a blend of challenge, interest and pity. 
“What do you eat? Don’t you take awful chances with 
your health? Your poor children, so difficult for them, 
don’t you think? And what do you find to do with your 
time?” 

Shades of our pioneer ancestors! The answer is that 
one adapts and, save for those too rigid or too neurotic 
to change, the adaptation is by no means overwhelming, 
even for children. One may, it is true, whisper naughty 
words when things go wrong, but in the end there’s 


always the comforting thought that if all worked 
smoothly, one wouldn’t be there. 

As for the question, “What do you find to do with 
your time?” I could write an article about it. To be 
precise, I am doing just that, except that I’m choosing 
to take the “you” to be plural rather than merely per- 
sonal, and shall report on what a number of us did with 
our time while with our husbands on United Nations 
missions in Turkey. 

During our two years there, the United Nations had 
an average of around thirty experts working in or out 
of Ankara, with perhaps another ten or a dozen in 
other parts of the country. Usually they represented 
between fifteen and twenty nationalities. For all wives, 
our first job was to create a home for our husbands 
and children. Some, whose children’s educational needs 
could not be met in the community, had to supervise 
their lessons. 

We studied languages. As far as I know, no host 
country has assigned counterparts and interpreters to 
wives, as is generally done for husbands. In self-defence 
we all had to learn at least some Turkish. In addition, 
most of us did a great deal of entertaining, and be- 
cause so much of it was United Nations centred, with 
all that that implies of cross-fertilization, many of us 
were also struggling with a second foreign language. A 
French wife who had learned Spanish on her husband’s 
previous assignment found it of no use in Ankara and 
began studying English. Women from New Zealand, 
England and the United States (myself) were studying 
French, while a Norwegian wife made fabulous strides 
in learning English. 


Proud of Work 


Women who had previously held jobs outside their 
homes were likely to find similar work in Ankara. An 
Indian wife worked as a secretary, and so did one from 
France and one from the United States. A Scandinavian 
wife who had not, I think, previously worked, found 
that a clerical shortage existed in her embassy. She was 
pressed into service, enjoyed the work and was proud 
to be doing it. 

Those of us who had been teachers found ourselves 
teaching again. A Swiss wife worked in the French 
language school. I taught in the intensive English teach- 
ing program of the Turkish American Association, 
after a rigorous training course in which my vocabulary 
was increased by such words as “phonemics.” I was 
also asked to tutor the young daughter of the valli 
(governor) of Ankara and also the two children of 
a university professor who had been a close friend of 
Atatiirk’s. 
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During the winter I worked briefly with a group of 
Turkish military officers and then with two groups 
of civilians, young technicians and engineers being 
trained for work on Turkey’s increasing number of 
hydroelectric installations. As their grasp of English 
gradually expanded, I began to learn a great deal about 
the geography and social customs of their country, as 
well as about the background, dreams and faith of my 
young Turkish students. Another American wife who 
had not, as far as I know, taught before, worked in the 
Georgetown University English language teaching pro- 
gram and received training in a skill which will doubt- 
less come in handy on many a future assignment. 

One United Nations wife who had to do a great 
deal more entertaining than many of us because of the 
nature of her husband’s assignment, and who has five 
vigorous and lovable children to keep contented, also 
found time to work as a volunteer at a newly opened 
children’s clinic. The director was quite frank in point- 
ing out to his volunteers that although a few Turkish 
women had engaged in some social service work for 
many years, their number was not great, and that he 
hoped that, aside from their labor, valuable in itself, 
his volunteers might be setting a social style by making 
such work more fashionable. 


Satisfactions, Headaches 

Occasionally, as various circumstances arise, a wife 
may find other outlets for her energies, as simple as 
teaching a maid to write her name or bake a chocolate 
cake, or as complex as editing a newspaper, writing a 
weekly column, directing plays for an intercultural 
“little theatre” group, or supervising the re-enactment 
of a traditional Turkish wedding ceremony. Come 
to think of it, I did all these things during my time in 
Ankara, and found satisfactions as well as headaches in 
them. 

Ever since I arrived in Ankara, I'd been fascinated 
by the English language newspaper, The Week, and 
when I was offered the job of Associate Editor, I 
grabbed it shamelessly. For all I'd played around the 
edges of professional writing, I had much to learn about 
journalism. As time went on, I was permitted to make 
more and more decisions regarding editorial content. 
All the public relations work I'd ever done stood me in 
good stead, for the paper was in a key position from 
that point of view. Most of the many English-reading 
foreigners living in Ankara had no knowledge of what 
was printed in Turkish papers and, relying on printed 
matter from outside the country, frequently knew little 
of what was going on around them. The paper thus had 
an obvious duty to present as much information as pos- 
sible to interpret Turkish customs, happenings and at- 
titudes to this foreign group. An increasingly important 
facet of the paper’s potential influence lay in inter- 
preting what all these foreigners living in Ankara were 
doing there, not only to our surprisingly large number 
of Turkish readers, but also among the various groups 
themselves. A businessman might be ignorant about 
the United Nations program, while a military man 
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might never have had a chance to learn much about 
the activities of the other groups. 

I think an expert’s wife can gain most from those 
activities which directly help her husband in his job. 
Unfortunately, these opportunities are rare, although a 
Swiss wife, disturbed because the reference materials 
for her husband’s forestry unit were in such confusion 
when no librarian was available, put the material in 
order herself. 

For most of us, our help to our “expert” husbands 
had to be indirect, and largely depended upon previous 
habits. My husband had always talked over his job 
with me, and the odd mélange of activities I engaged 
in in Turkey had its value here. My activities were 
usually far from my husband’s own field, and so they 
often complemented his impressions. He’s a sympa- 
thetic and perceptive person, and did not blame me 
if I brought nothing new to our discussions, but he 
seemed to find it helpful to test his ideas against mine. 

To sum up—what do I, as a United Nations expert’s 
wife, expect to do on a field assignment? I run my home 
and care for my children, even as I am doing this year 
on home assignment. I entertain our friends and my 
husband’s co-workers (often the same people) even as 
I do this year. I study languages. (A month ago my 
husband announced gleefully, “It’s time we did some- 
thing about our French, so today I signed us both up 
for French classes twice a week at UN Headquarters.” ) 
I do whatever jobs happen to come my way, be it in 
Rio de Janeiro or Ankara, even as I am doing this 
year in Scarsdale, New York. 

To borrow a phrase Bob Hope once made mo- 
mentarily famous, I’ve never really left home at all. 


Health workers from a demonstration and advanced 
study centre in Istanbul working on a local health survey. 





HOW DO THE CHILDREN of technical assistance 
experts react to life in new surroundings? This is a 
question of much interest to many persons. It is a 
problem with which many of the younger experts are 
confronted, and there is already a considerable body of 
evidence on the subject. Mrs. Winifred Saunders has 
written for us the following account of her own small 
daughter, who was born when her father, John Saunders, 
was a UNESCO official serving outside his native Eng- 
land. In this account Mrs. Saunders concentrates on 
the years which her daughter spent in Yugoslavia when 
her father was deputy resident representative of the 


Technical Assistance Board in that country. 


United Nations Child 


by Winifred M. Saunders 


I have often been asked if being the wife of a 
United Nations staff member on mission has not pre- 
sented many problems in bringing up our child. Anne 
Marie has already lived in four different countries and 
travelled in nine others. She has just passed her sixth 
birthday and is now at her fourth school. Does our 
child feel unsettled, resent being uprooted, have ill 
effects from so much travelling, feel confused by all the 
languages she has to meet? Is it too much of a strain on 
her nervous system; do we run the risk of damaging her 
health; and shouldn't we, for her sake, stop in one 
place? My simplest answer usually is an invitation to 
look at her and to judge for oneself. 

She was born in Paris into the United Nations life 
and so has not had to make any adjustment to that. By 
her second birthday she had already tasted life in Paris, 
London and Geneva, and had just completed the 
journey from London to Belgrade, where we were to 
spend the next three years. 


Friends at First Sight 


I remember my first day in Belgrade, standing at the 
window of our apartment on Bulevar Marsala Tito, the 
main street of the city, looking at the unfamiliar scene. 
The November day was bitterly cold and windy. The 
people looked as gloomy as people all the world over 
habitually look on such a day. The first day of a new 
life in any country, in different surroundings, and with 
few of the little, familiar things around, is not among 
the easiest in life. 

Two-year-olds are active creatures, however, and 
shortly we were on our way to explore the city’s 
famous Kalemagdan Park, at the junction of the rivers 
Danube and Sava. We had only gone a few yards when 
I realized that Anne Marie was attracting a good deal 
of attention. She certainly made a splash of color in her 
red snow suit. Her blonde hair, fair skin, rosy cheeks 


and blue eyes were in contrast with the dark hair and 
handsome dark looks of the Yugoslav people them- 
selves. From time to time remarks would be made to 
us in French or English, but mostly in the language of 
the country, then unknown to us. 

But the words themselves were unimportant. The 
sight of the gay, foreign child gave the people pleasure, 
which they expressed with smiles and friendly greetings, 
and the child herself responded immediately to the 
warm and friendly feeling around her, stopping to 
exchange greetings with many people. 

On my return, the scene from the window no longer 
looked strange. I began to feel at home. But I asked 
myself how long it would have taken me to appreciate 
the warmth and gaiety of the people among whom I had 
come to live had I not taken my first walk with an 
uninhibited two-year-old. Meanwhile, she was playing 
a Yugoslav version of a favorite English singing game 
with our cook and thereby learning her first words of 
the new language. 

During the days that followed, whilst I was grappling 
with the elementary language of the kitchen, my child 
was getting along famously, for language is never a 
barrier with small children. Because she was of an age 
when children learn to speak anyway, coping with two 
languages was no harder than learning the words of 
one. Within a month she could make her interests 
known equally well in either language, and she never 
mixed the two. Perhaps the double exercise and greater 
range of sounds increased her facility with spoken 
language. Whatever the reason, she learned to speak 
English with great clarity and with a wide vocabulary 
for her age. Our Yugoslav friends assured us that she 
actually spoke Serbo-Croat better than their own chil- 
dren, both on the score of vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion (embarrassing for parents struggling along with 
simple sentences). So far as we could judge, this was 
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Anne Marie sledding with her mother, the author, 
Belgrade; and in other happy circumstances in Teheran. 


indeed the case, even if allowances are made for the 
fact that the Yugoslavs are very polite people, and 
parents are notoriously poor critics of their children. 

When children of the foreign community played 
together, it was not necessary for them to learn each 
other’s language; they spoke together the language of 
the country. It became a usual sight to see children of 
half a dozen nationalities playing games (which, 
incidentally, I discovered are quite international) and 
all speaking Serbo-Croat. 

We enjoyed many visits to the children’s playgrounds 
and parks, and the English child, chatting away happily 
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to all and sundry in their own language, pleased the 
people immensely; and we, as mere parents, had many 
happy, casual contacts with the Yugoslav people which 
we might otherwise have missed. 

When we moved to a house outside the city, Anne 
Marie became a member of the local community. She 
had a very healthy outdoor life and especially loved 
tobogganing and sledding in the snow all winter. She 
developed the open, friendly attitude that is such a 
pleasant trait of the Yugoslav people. Taking a walk 
with her was always an experience; she would hail 
every roadsweeper, postman, policeman and passerby— 
they were all her friends—and they all knew her name. 
On one occasion at a local grocery store, when the 
grocer asked her in halting English if she liked living 
in Yugoslavia, her impatient reply came quickly. “Of 
course I do. It’s my home.” By this time not only did 
she speak the language, but she knew a wide range of 
folk songs as well as her English nursery rhymes. 

On the first of our trips to adjoining countries, she 
played swings on the barrier which closes the road 
at the frontier stop, chatting vigorously with the bor- 
der guards. A few moments later, at an Italian control 
post, she repeated the performance, but a look of 
astonishment crossed her face when she realized that 
the guards did not understand either of the languages 
she spoke. She soon understood the situation, though, 
and thereafter would ask: “In which country will we 
sleep tonight, and what language do the people speak?” 

Now, at the age of six, she spends many a happy 
hour picking out countries on the globe of the world, 
tracing with her finger journeys she has made, stopping 
at this or that country to inform us that that is where 
her friend so-and-so comes from, or lives, or that is 
where we rode in a gondola, or did this and that. To 
her, the world is not just a vast space beyond her 
home: it has meaning, is measured in terms of two 
days by airplane or so many days by boat; here it is 
hot, there it is cold. 


New Activities 


We left Belgrade finally when she was four and a 
half years old. She was sorry to leave her friends, her 
nursery school and her home, but was soon engrossed 
in the experiences of a two-week car journey to 
Teheran. Getting up in the middle of the night in 
order to be on the road at dawn was a new and in- 
teresting way of living. Our friends gasp when we tell 
them we crossed the deserts of Jordan and Iraq in the 
middle of August, with a child, but the lively eye of 
the child, coupled with the inevitable “why” and “what,” 
certainly contributed to the general interest. 

Once again, in Teheran, although by then old 
enough to have a few opinions of her own, she settled 
into her new home immediately, became interested in 
new activities, new friends met at kindergarten and 
amongst United Nations personnel—again a very in- 
ternational group. 

She was at first annoyed that, lacking practice, she 
was fast forgetting her Serbo-Croat. But it never con- 
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cerned her for long. There were too many new interests. 
Persian did not come so easily to her, mainly because, 
as it happened, so many people around her, both of 
Iranian and other nationalities, spoke English, but she 
did pick up a little of the language. Some of our col- 
leagues spoke French, a language she could identify. 
She has developed a real desire to learn that, too, often 
begging me to ask her, in French, to do some small 
thing, so that she may have the pleasure of interpreting 
my request correctly and carrying it out. 


The Ice Cream Era 


Then we moved to New York. We broke the journey 
and spent three months in England, which enabled 
her to get to know grandparents, aunts, uncles and 
cousins. She was quite impressed with what she calls 
her “real country,” although she was born in France. 

For America she was to some extent prepared. She 
had American friends, and this time she knew where 
she was going. She knew about the Statue of Liberty, 
the Empire State Building, ice cream and television. 

Travelling and changes of scene have been so much 
a part of her life that she accepts it all as normal, and 
a journey of three thousand miles probably has less 
effect on her than a trip into town has on a stay-at- 
home child. I cannot name any serious disadvantages 
of this mode of life for her. She has had a wealth of 
experience for a six-year-old. She is proud of being 
English and loves her own country, but would not 
mind if she were of another nationality, and has been 
just as happy living in four countries other than her 
own. She is able to adapt herself to the moment and 
enjoy whatever each place offers without regretting the 
things it may lack. 

Yet, with all this experience, there is a simplicity 
that is often lacking in the stay-at-home child. Many 
of the smallest, everyday things, taken for granted by 
the average child, remain something to be valued highly 
by her: to be able to drink water straight from the 
tap, have glasses of cold, fresh milk and buy ice cream 
and cakes, anywhere, at any time. Clothes that can be 
chosen from a shop, toys that can be looked at in shop 
windows and chosen after much thought, and lost balls 
that can be replaced without delay—these things are 
not desired when they are not there, but appreciated 
when they are. With all her travelling, which she en- 
joys, a ride on the top of a big red London bus takes 
a lot of beating. 

Films and photographs help to preserve the sense of 
continuity in her life. Memory is refreshed as she looks 
at the photographs, and the words come bubbling out 
as she relives a picnic, a party, a visit with old friends. 
Some people are forgotten, but some stay firmly in her 
mind, probably to remain forever, kept alive by re- 
peated dips into the past, and she does not tire of 
speaking of those things that made up the basis of her 
life in one or another country. 

rhe present is New York, and still in an international 
atmosphere at the United Nations school, into which 
she settled happily within forty-eight hours of arrival. 
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A Song Above the Clouds 


by Betty Rugh Price 


OUR CONCLUDING ARTICLE describes the im- 
pressions and activities of an American woman who 
accompanied her husband, Harry B. Price, to the high 
Himalayas where he has been serving as a United 
Nations economic adviser to the Nepalese Government. 
It was a remark made to Mrs. Price about the value of 
knitting as a means of killing time abroad which sug- 
gested the overall title for these first-hand accounts. 
We think, too, that the sense of an unending quest con- 
veyed in her final sentences embodies another element 
common to all who share in the same great adventure. 


Our entry into Nepal was by air. It seems to me that 
that was a very good thing, because it provided a 
dramatic symbol of leaving one kind of life behind 
and entering another, quite complete in itself, and 
quietly and contentedly remote on top of the world. An 
Indian aircraft flew us over a nine-thousand-foot range 
that cuts off Kathmandu Valley from the rest of the 
world. That day we flew in the clouds and were par- 
ticularly grateful for the skill of the pilots, knowing that 
if they overshot the valley, they could fly exactly seven 
minutes before they would have a final encounter with 
the perpetual snows of the Himalayas lying on the 
northern border between Nepal and Tibet. As the plane 
began to circle lower, we dropped almost instantane- 
ously through a hole in the clouds. The hole closed 
after us, and we looked down on the green valley that 
was to be our home. Alice’s descent into Wonderland 
through the rabbit hole could hardly have been more 
startlingly sudden in its entry into a new world. 

A circular valley fifteen miles in diameter spread 
its soft green of terraced rice fields inside the sheltering 
rim of mountain ranges ringing it completely about. Red 
clay farmhouses with thatched roofs looked as if they 
had meandered up the hillsides and quietly sat down 
among clumps of feathery bamboos. Sometimes a row 
of starched green cactus spears marked the boundary 
of a farm. People working in the fields moved at a 
leisurely pace more akin to nature’s own rhythms. I 
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felt almost a precipitous intruder. Another passenger 
told me that in the neighboring valley the farmers had 
seen their first wheel when an airplane had come down 
a few years ago on the meadowland airstrip. 

Now that we have been here two years, the details 
of settling in have pretty well dimmed into oblivion. 
We have a good life here, among a gentle, happy and 
lovable people. I’m glad we came now. The freshness 
and charm of a simple life here are changing noticeably 
as the world spills over the doorway of this country. 
Sometimes I almost wish we outsiders could all go 
away, close the door again and leave them to their 
casual tranquillity and easy-going, unprecise leisure- 
liness. But they have asked to come into the modern 
world; in trying to help them do it with as little pain and 
loss of their own values as possible, we are finding an 
exciting and rewarding life: We, and our Nepalese asso- 
ciates, are working together on problems that face 
other people in many places. My husband is one of a 
team of specialists sent to the Nepalese Government at 
its request by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. The team is working closely with the 
Government on its five-year economic development 
program and in the strengthening of its administrative 
and financial institutions. 

Many people have wondered how we live and play 


and work out here, especially we wives. My job is 


simply to maintain a home, where our many friends 
may come and go, at any hour, from any country, 
for any purpose 


Living 


How do we live? 


Getting a house presented the first difficult problem, 
for the practice of renting is new and little understood. 
In a country of “rags and riches,” it was not easy to 
find a moderate-sized one. It must have been a very 
auspicious day when we met our landlord, who has 
become a fast friend. His two-story house of brick, 
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covered with cream-colored plaster, has a full-sized 
roof terrace. It had been built for him by the King 
when he was released from jail after a twenty-year 
term. His crime had been to plot the overthrow of 
the former oppressive regime. His unembittered face 
and spirit are a revelation to us tenser Westerners. I 
borrowed his marked copy of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 
which had been one of his sources of strength in prison, 
along with selections from the Hindu Bhagavad Gita, 
Buddhist scriptures, Ruskin’s essays and Thomas a 
Kempis’ /mitation of Christ. 

The Nepalese do not usually live on the ground floors 
of their houses, for, having no foundations, they are 
sometimes damp. Often cattle are housed there, as in the 
Middle East in Biblical times. On our second floor we 
live very comfortably with two bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms, a study and a large living-dining room, fifteen 
by twenty-five feet. At the door of this light room I 
am met each morning with a cheery greeting from our 
cook, who tips his hand to his black jaunty cap and 
smiles, “Good night, Sir.” I do about as well in my 
response in Nepali, which I study for an hour daily. 
This “boy” has come a long way with a year’s training 
in our kitchen, partly because he is among the five 
per cent who can read. Now he can serve a good dinner 
for fifteen without my entering the kitchen. His delica- 
cies include succulent pizza pies made from tasty yak 
milk cheese, an article produced under the direction 
of an FAO Swiss dairyman. But the cook and I still 
laugh together at the marks on the wall—a mayonnaise 
mural—made when I forgot to tell him to turn off the 
electric current before he lifted the beater out of the 
mixing bowl. 

Unfamiliarity with mechanical gadgets has produced 
continuous interest and curiosity. In the office one 
morning we found a neat pattern of paper punch holes 
around the top of a report sheet, which undoubtedly 
was enlivened by the decoration. Nearby in an ashtray 
lay a pile of staples which had been shot into a neat little 





pyramid. Of course, we sometimes think fondly of 
drawers that open and windows that will close, but 
that’s asking too much of unseasoned wood cut with 
a minuscule saw. Even the street dogs show that 
they are unaccustomed to mechanized civilization by 
lying scornfully in the middle of the road and refusing 
to respond to a beeping jeep horn. Now, however, 
since the numbers on motor license plates have moved 
from three digits to four, dogs and even sometimes 
cows are beginning to drag themselves slowly out of 
the way at the sound of an approaching vehicle. 

Searching out whatever new vegetables may be in 
season has taken me wandering through the bazaars 
and has given me wonderful chances to look and 
listen. To this day I never go out without being sur- 
prised by something new. My favorite time is in the 
autumn, when the colorful hillmen and women come 
down from near the Tibetan border to do their annual 
trading. It has been said that at any one time about 
twenty-five per cent of the country’s people are on the 
trail, carrying something on their backs from here 
to there. These hillmen move with the easy, striding 
gait of hillmen everywhere, looking like proud kings of 
the earth and towering over the smaller Nepalese of 
the lower hills and plains. One day (and many times 
since) I discovered that I wasn’t doing all the looking 
and listening. I was staring admiringly at a hand- 
some pair of red and green and blue wool felt boots 
standing next to me in front of a cloth stall. Suddenly 
I felt a small tentative pinch on the back of my ankle. 
Over my shoulder I saw a circle of huge, squatting hill- 
men, peering and pointing at my stockings. When I 
turned my head, they looked up with most disarmingly 
ingenuous smiles and went on with their friendly con- 
versation among themselves. Was that skin or was it 
cloth? What was that dark oblong block at the back 
of the heel? Was it a tattoo such as their women some- 
times wore around their ankles? And what about that 
line that ran up the back of the stocking? Was that 
also a tattoo and where did it go when it disappeared? 
I helped to solve the mystery by pinching out another 
convincing little wad of stocking, and chuckled with 
them in their delight over any cloth that could be so 
sheer. I showed my admiration for their handsome 
boots and their fleece-lined coats, which they never 
remove, even in warmer Kathmandu Valley. We ex- 
changed folded hand greetings, and they moved on, to 
do their annual sightseeing in this fabulous city of 
20,000, to grin gleefully over their first jeep taxi ride, 
and to trade their Pashmina shawls, made of fine 
goat wool, used also in Kashmir. 


Playing 

How do we play? 

Our recreation consists largely of entertaining in our 
homes, outdoor doings at which we were already old- 
time fans, and watching festivals, which are myriad. 
We had one surprising weekend on top of a nine- 
thousand-foot mountain where we had gone to get 
away from it all. We had forgotten that it was the 
Nepalese New Year season, and no one had told 
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us that on this mountain there was a new shrine being 
opened. The top had level space barely the size of 
our living room, but, after a four-hour climb, we stub- 
bornly pitched our minute nylon tent and pretended not 
to be overwhelmed by the steady stream of pilgrims 
climbing to the peak from several sides. By bedtime, 
tapers and torches were burning. Chanting and march- 
ing were in full flood, with drums beating and horns 
tootling. All night long we slept and woke to the beat 
of feet thumping around us, or to a flash of torchlight 
in our faces. “Who is this not marching and singing? 
Oh—they are not our people. They don’t have to 
march. Look at this cloth house of theirs. Isn’t that 
something?” 

Sunrise disclosed about five hundred people, with 
the goats and chickens and ducks that each family 
had brought to sacrifice. With daylight the chanting and 
marching stopped and the sacrifice began. Each family 
was decked out in bright new clothes. Then women 
sat in gossiping groups, plaiting their hair and putting 
fresh red powder marks on their foreheads, while the 
men killed the animals. After the first blood was spilled 
on the altar, every bit of the animal was cleaned and 
prepared for use. Soon family fires were blazing to 
cook a welcome bit of meat for a special occasion. 

Another time we chose a camping site on a quieter 
mountain top where we could see, in one uninterrupted 
line, the profile of the everlasting snows on the Hima- 
layas stretching two hundred and thirty miles from 
Mount Everest to Annapurna and Dhaulagiri. This must 
have been the kind of sight that inspired the psalmist 
who wrote, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 

The two most exciting of our outdoor trips were 
our week’s walk toward Annapurna and a week’s 
shikar, participating for the first time in the unique 
Nepalese style of tiger hunting. Nepal is the only 
country in the world where the shooting is done from 
the backs of elephants standing outside a two-hundred- 
yard ring of white cloth, enclosing the jungle grass area 
where the tiger is suspected of being. He is truly a regal 
creature, even in death when he is tied across the back 
of an elephant, lolling from side to side with its rolling 
gait. Yes, my husband shot “his.” . . . 

A quieter kind of fun has been in developing a 
modest form of amateur chamber music—or perhaps 
you can think of a name for three violins, a bass fiddle, 
a trombone, a clarinet, a cornet and one grand piano. 
When I heard that there were about forty pianos scat- 
tered about in the homes of the well-to-do, I started 
the long search for one that had not fallen into too 
sad a condition. I watched it being hoisted around the 
stairwell to our second floor, and I found it hard to 
believe that it had been carried into the country over 
a seven-thousand-foot pass on the backs of men. Now 
a motor road to India has changed that somewhat. The 
smiling little old piano man from the Palace managed 
to unstick the keys for me, but I had to learn to tune it 
myself. Our playing group includes Nepalese, Danish, 
English, Canadian and American amateurs. So far we 
sound mostly like an old-fashioned music hall, but 
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Schoolchildren in this Nepalese open-air classroom are hard-working and eager to learn. 


with some good musical scores from home we'll settle 
down to something more substantial. 

Our recreation sometimes includes the passing 
through of colorful personalities, such as the climbers 
in various mountain expeditions. Our parties occa- 
sionally take the form of home talent shows, like the 
“Night Club” party on our roof terrace, which turned 
up a tap dancer, a ballerina, a professional singer, a 
magician and a dramatic search for the Abominable 
Snowman, or yeti, which is a perpetual subject of 
speculative conversation. 


Working 


How do we work? 

Making and maintaining a home is an exacting job 
away from my home country, where someone has 
estimated that an American housewife has the mechani- 
cal equivalent of forty persons working for her. But 
projects outside the home are appealing, and essen- 
tial, too. 

One kind of voluntary work project developed for 
me, incidentally, out of a stay in the hospital. Paradise 
could never look better to me than did the gaily decor- 
ated mosaic ceilings of the palace that housed the 
Protestant mission hospital. Handsome marble floors 
seem ideal for keeping clean, and huge ballroomlike 
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halls make spacious wards. After my first night there 
I awoke looking into the the face of the Second Prin- 
cess, wife of the King’s younger brother. I was certain | 
must be delirious, but I was assured that she was there 
as one of a group of voluntary aides to give bed baths. 
It was their first day of actual work, after finishing a 
course of training given, in their free time, by doctors 
and nurses of the World Health Organization staff in 
Nepal. In this voluntary group, affiliated with the 
Women’s Voluntary Service of Great Britain, the 
Second Princess plays a role of significant, exemplary 
leadership for the women of her country. After my 
recovery I helped in small ways in the voluntary work 
at the hospital. During the summer months, when col- 
lege girls came home from India where they had gone 
for their higher studies, I interested a few of them in 
working temporarily as translators in the hospital clinic. 
They have the same problems as college girls every- 
where when they return from academic centres to their 
home towns, where they have grown to feel less 
like participants and more like strangers. Here is a 
source of unused womanpower ready to be put to 
work, and as able and charming as you can find. 
Another work project for me was with boys and 
music. From the beginning we had noticed and enjoyed 
the way in which singing is such a spontaneous and 
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Here they are!—some of the boys of the rhythm band in the school garden in Kathmandu. 


hearty part of Nepalese life—on the streets, in the fields 


and at festival times. To hear it better, I visited an 
elementary school where the children sang one folk 
song after another. A further chance to get acquainted 
with their elusive rhythms came through an experiment 
which an American woman and I tried out in St 
Xavier School for Boys. This is a modern school run 
by American Jesuits on a system that prepares them for 
taking the Cambridge University examinations. To some 
of the nine-to-eleven-year-olds we introduced a rhythm 
band, consisting of instruments found in the local mar- 
ket, except for triangles, which had to be made. Their 
drummers would put some of our timpanists in the 
shade with their syncopations. Being a people who are 
naturally rhythmical, the boys took to it with great 
enthusiasm. Soon they were pulling out their own folk 
songs. They enjoyed introducing them to us, and they 
enjoyed our appreciation of them. From this simple 
beginning it may be possible for them to go on to 
learn musical-note reading, thereby developing a tool 
which they can use to expand their enjoyment of the 
musical world. Some of their hill songs are reminiscent 
of highland folk songs in other lands, and their Gurkha 


soldiers can pipe them like born bagpipers. 


fround the Next Turn 


So our days have passed, happily and too quickly 
Now, even though many of the details that made vivid 
early impressions have been forgotten, one character- 
istic of life here remains unchanged, only deepened 
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Chat is that the thing most likely to happen is the 
unexpected. This gives each day the surprise element 
of a Gilbert and Sullivan musical play. We now fret 
less because most things are not done in the American 
way. We have learned to wait and to be content, most 
of the time, with gradual change and, we hope, prog- 
ress. We have come to wonder at the secret of the 
perennial happiness of the plain people of Nepal. When 
we left America, a friend who had lived in the Orient, 
away from urban Western ways, reminded me to take 
along “plenty of knitting.” But never have I been 
busier in all my fifty-three years; never have I had more 
interesting and difficult and worthwhile things to do. 

Soon we are going on leave, and I am glad that the 
job we came to do is not finished. Roots go down here 
faster and deeper than is easily apparent. I am glad 
we are coming back. I will try again to get our cook 
to take his wife to the hospital before labor pains be- 
gin, instead of only after she gets into trouble, so that 
all of his children can look forward to more than 
the twenty-six years of life expectancy that is now their 
prospect. I will try again to learn to make some of the 
more difficult sounds of the Nepalese language, so 
that I can communicate better with my friends among 
the attractive wives of my husband’s associates. I will 
again be annoyed when the kerosene stove does not 
work. Once again, I will try to write down the slippery 
melody of that love song that the girls in the fields 
sing when they are planting rice. And, again and again 
and again, I will go into the mountains to see what is 
around the next turning. 
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Problem of HUNGARY 


Special Committee Issues New Report 


Or THE night of June 16, 1958, the world learned 

by a communiqué from the Hungarian Ministry 
of Justice in Budapest that the former Prime Minister, 
Imre Nagy, General Pal Maléter and two of their com- 
panions, Miklos Gimes and Jozsef Szilagyi, had been 
tried, sentenced to death and executed for their part in 
the uprising of October and November 1956. The com- 
muniqué also gave particulars of prison sentences 
passed on a number of other Hungarians for participa- 
tion in the same events. 

It was stated that Sandor Kopacsi had been sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, Ferenc Donath to twelve 
years’ imprisonment, Ferenc Janosi to eight years, Zol- 
tan Tildy to six years, and Miklés Vasarhelyi to five 
years. Imre Nagy, Pal Maléter, Ferenc Donath, Miklos 
Gimes, Zoltan Tildy, Sandor Kopacsi, Jézsef Szilagyi, 
Ferenc Janosi and Miklos Vasarhelyi had been charged 
with the “crime of having formed an organization 
aimed at overthrowing the Hungarian People’s Demo- 
cratic State order.” In addition, Imre Nagy had been 
accused of “treason,” and Sandor Kopacsi and Pal 
Maléter of “mutiny.” 

Following these announcements, the Special Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary met in New York 
as a matter of urgency. It will be recalled that the 
Special Committee was set up by resolution 1132 (XI) 
of the General Assembly on January 10, 1957. Its func- 
tions were to collect “the fullest and best available 
information regarding the situation created by the in- 
tervention of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
through its use of armed force and other means in the 
internal affairs of Hungary, as well as regarding develop- 
ments relating to the recommendations of the General 
Assembly on the subject.” The Special Committee was 
instructed to report to the General Assembly “at its 
eleventh session, and thereafter from time to time to 
prepare additional reports for the information of mem- 
ber states and of the General Assembly if it is in ses- 
sion.” The Special Committee submitted a first interim 
report on February 20, 1957, and a fuller report on 
June 12, 1957, which was endorsed by the General 
Assembly on September 14, 1957, by 60 votes to 10, 
with 10 abstentions. 

The Committee which submitted these reports con- 
sisted of Alsing Andersen, of Denmark, Chairman; 
K. C. O. Shann, of Australia, Rapporteur; R. S. S. 
Gunewardene, of Ceylon; Mongi Slim, of Tunisia and 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay. When the 
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Special Committee came together again on June 21, 
1958, after six months during which it had held no 
meetings, three of its original members were absent— 
the Chairman, the Rapporteur and Mr. Fabregat. At its 
first resumed meetings, the chair was taken by Dr. 
E. Ronald Walker, permanent representative of Aus- 
tralia to the United Nations. Mr. Andersen was repre- 
sented by Mr. Ernst Meinstorp of the Danish perma- 
nent mission at United Nations Headquarters, but later 
he flew to New York and resumed his place as the Com- 
mittee’s Chairman. Dr. Walker continued to sit on the 
Committee as Acting Rapporteur. After the first of the 
renewed meetings, another original member of the Com- 
mittee, R. S. S. Gunewardene, was called away by other 
duties; his place was taken by the new permanent repre- 
sentative of Ceylon to the United Nations, Sir Claude 
Corea. 


Background of Report 


On June 21, 1958, the Special Committee issued a 
communiqué deploring what it called a “tragic event.” 
It described Mr. Nagy and General Maléter as “sym- 
bols of the hope of a nation for freedom from foreign 
domination,” and deplored that they had been “secretly 
sent to death in circumstances which call for full ex- 
posure, in violation of solemn undertakings that their 
persons be not harmed and in defiance of the judgment 
and opinion of the United Nations.” The statement by 
the Government of Hungary regarding the executions 
was described as “imprecise and vague in many particu- 
lars,” and the Committee appealed to interested gov- 
ernments to make available to it any information they 
might have regarding the circumstances of the arrest, 
trial and execution of Imre Nagy, Pal Maléter and their 
two companions. 

On June 26, 1958, the Committee sent letters to 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Hungary, Romania 
and the USSR, asking for information on specific points 
connected with the treatment and trial of those who 
had been executed. Each of these letters was returned 
by the respective permanent mission at United Nations 
Headquarters. 

The Special Committee decided to prepare a 
report which would bring to the attention of 
the United Nations the 
newly announced executions. At the end of its com- 
muniqué of June 21, the Committee had expressed its 
grave concern “lest the end of this repression and kill- 


circumstances of the 
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ing may not yet be in sight.” It informed the 
Special Representative of the General Assembly 
on the Hungarian Problem, Prince Wan Wai- 
thayakon, of its action. It will be recalled that 
the General Assembly had asked Prince Wan to 
make contact with the Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments with a view to ascertaining what steps they 
were taking to implement the various General As- 
sembly resolutions on Hungary, including those that 
called for an end to repressive measures against per- 
sons accused of participation in the uprising. Prince 
Wan cabled to the Committee that, in his view, it was 
doing the right thing in collecting more information 
to report to the General Assembly, “which alone can 
determine further action.” 

During this resumed session in June and July, the 
Special Committee held nine meetings. Its report was 
released on July 16, 1958. The sources consulted by 
the Committee in the course of its work are carefully 
specified in the report. The Special Committee retraces 
the steps taken by it since January 1957 to secure au- 
thentic information from the Hungarian and Soviet 
Governments, and it records the refusal of those 
governments to cooperate with it on the grounds that 
the Committee is an illegal instrument, contrary to the 
provisions of the Charter. The Committee observes in 
its report that this point of view was rejected by the 
General Assembly on January 10, 1957, when it 
created the Special Committee by 59 votes to 8, with 
10 abstentions, and again on September 14, 1957, 
when it endorsed the Committee’s main report by 60 
votes to 10, with 10 abstentions. On the latter occasion, 
the General Assembly expressed its regret that “the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the present 
authorities in Hungary have failed to cooperate in any 
way with the Committee.” 

In the face of this refusal by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment to provide it with fuller information, the Commit- 
tee explains that it has concentrated on Hungarian Gov- 
ernment official texts and communiqués and on reports 
in officially licensed Hungarian newspapers and broad- 
casts of statements by Hungarian Ministers, high offi- 
cials and party leaders. 

The Special Committee recalls the circumstances, 
already examined in its main report, of the arrest 
of General Maléter and the abduction of Prime Minister 
Nagy, both of which it found to be violations of recog- 
nized international practice. General Maléter was ar- 
rested while, as Minister of Defence in the Nagy 
government, he was leading the Hungarian military 
delegation which was negotiating with the Soviet Com- 
mand, in which capacity he was entitled to special 
protection accorded under the recognized principles of 
international law. On November 3, 1956, the day of 
his arrest, the representatives of both Hungary and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics confirmed to the 
Security Council that these negotiations were taking 
place. 

Mr. Nagy and his party had been granted asylum 
in the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest, following the 
overthrow of his government by Soviet armed forces 
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on November 4, 1956. They left the Embassy on No- 
vember 22, 1956, under a promise of safe conduct 
and immunity given by Mr. K4dar, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Hungarian Council of Ministers, in a 
letter addressed to the Government of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia on November 21, 
1956. Mr. Kadar stated: 

“In the interest of terminating the matter, the 
Hungarian Government, agreeing to the proposals 
contained on page 3, section 8, of the letter of 
November 18, 1956, addressed to me by the Yugo- 
slav Government, hereby confirms in writing its 
verbal declaration that it does not desire to apply 
sanctions against Imre Nagy and the members of 
his group for their past activities. We take note 
that the asylum extended to the group will hereby 
come to an end and that they themselves will leave 
the Yugoslav Embassy and proceed freely to their 
homes.” 

Mr. Nagy and his party were abducted by Soviet 
military personnel immediately after leaving the Yugo- 
slay Embassy. On the following day, a Hungarian 
Government communiqué announced that he and some 
of his party had gone to Romania in accordance with 
a request they had previously made. The Committee’s 
new report recalls the assurances given at the General 
Assembly on December 3, 1956, by the Foreign Min- 
ister of Romania, Mr. Preoteasa, who said that the 
Romanian Government “gave the assurance that the 
stay of the group in Romania would be marked by all 
the rules of hospitality and that all necessary steps 
would be taken to guarantee the personal safety of Mr. 
Nagy and his friends. Similarly, the Romanian Gov- 
ernment gave the assurance that it would observe the 
international rules relating to political asylum.” 


Yugoslavia Protests 


The Committee recalls the unsuccessful attempt it 
made in March 1957 to obtain the assistance of the 
Romanian Government to meet Mr. Nagy, and it notes 
that the circumstances in which Mr. Nagy left Ro- 
mania have never been revealed. Its report cites two 
protests lodged by the Yugoslav Government with the 
Hungarian Government against the latter’s violation 
of a written agreement guaranteeing the safety of Mr. 
Nagy and his companions. In the first of these pro- 
tests, which was made on November 24, 1956, the 
Yugoslav authorities stated that Mr. Nagy had rejected 
an offer to go to Romania, which had been made 
to him while he was still at the Embassy. On June 
24, 1958, the Yugoslav Ambassador handed a note of 
protest to the Hungarian Foreign Ministry which de- 
clared: “The Yugoslav Government and our people 
have received the sudden news of the secret trial and 
the execution of Imre Nagy with profound indignation.” 
This note reiterated the circumstances in which the 
Hungarian Government’s promise of immunity for Mr. 
Nagy and his companions had been violated and it 
observed that the Hungarian Government, in its reply, 
had declared that the fact that Mr. Nagy and his party 
had not returned to their homes was “a secondary 
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question of technical importance.” The Yugoslav note 
added: 

“Tt is obvious that the Government of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic has on two occasions 
harshly offended the obligations it gave to the 
Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia: By not making possible the free re- 
turn of Imre Nagy and other persons to their 
homes, but instead sending them to the Romanian 
People’s Republic for a compulsory stay; and by 
the fact that, contrary to the given guarantees re- 
garding personal security and impunity because of 
their past action, it brought some of these persons 
to a secret trial, and sentenced Nagy and some of 
his companions to death, which punishment was 
executed .. .” 

The Committee quotes a number of remarks on Mr. 
Nagy by Mr. Kadar reported by the Hungarian press 
and radio while Mr. Nagy was still in the Yugoslav 
Embassy or shortly after he reached Romania. Thus on 
November 27, 1956, Mr. Kadar declared: “We have 
promised not to start any punitive proceedings against 
Imre Nagy and we shall keep our word.” During 1957, 
however, a series of public attacks on Mr. Nagy was 
made by Mr. Kadar and other Hungarian leaders. On 
June 12, 1958, Mr. Kadar spoke contemptuously of 
“characters like Imre Nagy, who fell into the quagmire 
of treason.” Four days later came the announcement 
that Mr. Nagy had been executed. 


Other Sentences Cited 


The Special Committee observes that the execution 
of Mr. Nagy and his companions has special signifi- 
cance because he appealed to the United Nations on 
November 1 and 2, 1956, as Prime Minister of a 
government that included Mr. Kadar. His fate, how- 
ever, should not be allowed to distract attention, says 
the Committee, from many other sentences officially 
announced in Hungary in connection with the 1956 
uprising. In an annex to its present report, the Com- 
mittee lists various sentences to death and imprison- 
ment which have appeared in Hungarian Government- 
licensed newspapers and broadcasts. From these lists 
it appears that at least thirty persons were sentenced 
to death between June 20, 1957, the date of publi- 
cation of the Committee’s main report, and June 21, 
1958. The Committee points out that it cannot be taken 
for granted that all sentences have been published, and 
it remarks that most of the victims have no famous 
name to bring their sufferings to the notice of the 
world. Moreover, the Committee notes, many reports 
of other trials have been received from unofficial sources. 
It refers among others to the alleged trial of Mrs. Laszlé6 
Rajk, widow of the Hungarian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs executed in 1949 and rehabilitated in 1956. Other 
names mentioned in this connection include those of 
Gabor Tanczos, former secretary of the Petdfi Club, a 
meeting place of intellectuals which played a prominent 
part in the months before the Hungarian uprising of 
October 1956; the prominent journalists Peter Erdos, 
Gyérgy Fazekas, Sandor Haraszti and Szilard 
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Ujhelyi, former Director of the Hungarian Radio. The 
Committee says that it cannot ignore these reports in 
view of the earlier circulation of similar unofficial re- 
ports regarding current or pending trials of Imre Nagy 
and Pal Maléter. 

During the resumed meetings of the Committee, news 
was received from a government source that the jour- 
nalist Gyula Obersovszky, who had been sentenced to 
death in 1957 and whose sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment, was being tried again and that the 
Public Prosecutor was once more demanding the death 
sentence. According to this report, lists had been put 
up at the Supreme Court building in Budapest announc- 
ing that 105 persons who had already been tried and 
sentenced on the charge of participating in the 1956 
uprising, were to be retried. On receiving this news, the 
Committee authorized its Chairman, Mr. Andersen, to 
make an immediate announcement to the press, in the 
hope that the pressure of public opinion in many coun- 
tries might exert an influence tending to modify sen- 
tences in these retrials. 

The Committee points out that no real alleviations 
have been introduced in Hungary to the regime of 
“summary jurisdiction” which has prevailed there since 
November 1956. Minimum sentences of five to ten 
years’ imprisonment are still provided for; the majority 
of the members of the “People’s Courts” still consist 
of revokable appointees of political organs, whose 
names are not made public; the accused may still be 
obliged to select counsel from a list compiled by the 
Minister of Justice. In its new report, the Committee 
refers to the evidence previously published by it regard- 
ing the method by which so-called confessions have 
often been obtained from political prisoners accused 
of disloyalty to the regime. It notes that the continued 
presence of foreign armed forces in Hungary and of 
the Hungarian security police is a factor likely to pre- 
vent the expression of the feelings of the people against 
such procedures by the Hungarian Government. 

The Committee finds the recent sentences all the 
more disturbing because they came after a number of 
public assurances by Hungarian leaders that a period 
of stabilization had begun and that proceedings against 
persons accused of participating in the uprising were 
virtually over. Its report quotes a statement by the 
Minister of Justice, Ferenc Nezval, to the Legal and 
Judicial Committee of the Hungarian National As- 
sembly on April 1, 1958, that trials of provincial 
counter-revolutionary criminal cases were already con- 
cluded and that the final liquidation of counter-revolu- 
tionary cases and a conclusion of trials might be ex- 
pected soon. 

The Special Committee notes that the arrest of Gen- 
eral Maléter and the abduction of Mr. Nagy were both 
carried out by Soviet security personnel and not by 
Hungarians. To justify the presence of Soviet forces in 
Hungary, the Warsaw Treaty of May 14, 1955, and 
the Hungarian-Soviet agreement of May 27, 1957, are 
invoked. In parenthesis, the Committee recalls that the 
Hungarian Government under Mr. Nagy decided on 

(Continued on page 60) 





The Ninth Session 


of the Committee on Information fron 


by Dr. Francisco Alfonzo Ravard 


Vice-Chairman of the Committee 


hp & a year, the eyes of the United Nations focus, 
in a particularly searching way, on a vast human 
mass—the peoples of the non-self-governing territories. 
The purpose of the United Nations in doing so is pre- 
cise: to examine, in the light of reports submitted by 
the administering powers, the progress accomplished in 
economic, social and educational matters. 

The action of the United Nations is based on the 
provisions of Article 73 of the Charter. Member states 
responsible for administering territories whose peoples 
have not yet attained a full measure of self-government 
have accepted as a sacred trust the obligation to pro- 
mote to the utmost the well-being of the inhabitants of 
those territories. The administering powers are also 
bound to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the 
peoples concerned, their political, economic, social and 
educational advancement, their just treatment and their 
protection against abuses; to develop self-government; 
to assist them in the progressive development of their 
free political institutions, according to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and their varying stages 
of advancement; and, finally, to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary-General for information purposes, subject to 
such limitations as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible. 

The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories was set up by resolution 332 (IV) 
of the General Assembly, with the task of cooperating 
with the Secretary-General in the analysis of the infor- 
mation submitted and to facilitate the subsequent work 
of the General Assembly. Its 1958 session was recently 
held at United Nations Headquarters. 

The establishment of this Committee—whose opera- 
tion was not specifically contemplated in the Charter— 
gave rise to important discussions and divergent posi- 
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tions in regard to its constitutionality. Such discussions, 
by now, seem to have a more theoretical than practical 
value. The Committee has proved itself, year after year, 
to be a technical organ of great consequence in the 
United Nations. The quality of the delegates and experts 
sent to it by the member states, the penetrating and 
constructive significance of its deliberations and the ex- 
cellent reports it submits to the General Assembly have 
helped to invest its work with an atmosphere of solid 
respect. The resolution adopted without a dissenting 
vote at this year’s session, which asked the General 
Assembly to extend the mandate of the Committee for 
an additional three years, is proof of the deserved en- 
dorsement by its members. 

Recognition of the existence and operation of the 
Committee, on a temporary basis and under the terms 
of its limited mandate, does not mean, of course, that 
the substantive problem involved in the interpretation 
of the obligations stemming from Chapter XI of the 
Charter has been solved once and for all. 

What is the nature of the obligations of the “sacred 
trust”? How far does the action of the international 
community extend in regard to the supervision of the 
application of this trust? These are some of the many 
questions posed by the provisions of Chapter XI. 


Interpretation of Obligations 

The title of the chapter itself——“Declaration Regard- 
ing Non-Self-Governing Territories”—has enabled some 
persons to interpret it as a mere enumeration of prin- 
ciples, unilaterally tecognized by the administering 
powers. Within such an interpretation, the administer- 
ing powers concerned would be their own judges in 
everything that refers to the application of such prin- 
ciples and their remaining in force. Strictly speaking, 
their only obligations before the international commu- 
nity under Chapter XI would be those established in 
paragraph (e) of Article 73: the transmission to the 
Secretary-General, for information purposes, of statis- 
tical and other information of a technical nature relat- 
ing to economic, social and educational conditions in 
the territories for which they are responsible. Any other 
involvement of the international community— including 
the discussion of the information thus submitted—would 
seem to be, within this restricted interpretation, an in- 
terference in the domestic affairs of member states, and 
therefore in contradiction to the provisions of paragraph 
7, Article 2, of the Charter. 

A broader interpretation of the nature of the obliga- 
tions derived from Chapter XI seems to be making 
ground progressively. Commentators of prestige on the 
Charter, such as Hans Kelsen, favor this broader inter- 
pretation. Such a concept is founded on the idea that 
the provisions of Chapter XI are clauses of an inter- 
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national treaty in whose fulfilment all contracting parties 
are interested. To Kelsen, a persistent violation of these 
obligations could even lead to the application, by the 
General Assembly, of the measures contemplated in 
Article 6 of the Charter. 

In any event, these divergencies of interpretation 
have not been an insurmountable obstacle to the per- 
formance by the United Nations of fruitful work in 
behalf of the peoples of the non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

Even acting within limitations which are certainly 
considered by some of us as narrow, the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories hds 
been able, with the cooperation of all its members, to 
carry out efficient work. 

For slightly more than four weeks—April 14 to May 
16—the Committee met in its ninth session, when, 
under the program ,recommended by the General As- 
sembly, everything pertaining to the social situation in 
the non-self-governing territories was analyzed at great 
length. 

There is no doubt that social questions are of great 
importance, especially in territories shaken by the 
powerful and contrary forces that inevitably precede 
the genesis of a new order. 

Besides those problems which could be called “nor- 
mal”—in the sense that they exist to a greater or less 
extent in all societies during periods of transition— 
there are problems in the non-self-governing territories 
closely connected with their condition as dependent 
peoples. The very fact that there is an administering 
power imparts a peculiar character to their social and 
economic conditions and raises a number of problems 
whose existence can be explained only by that fact. 

Thus the responsibility of the administering power 
is particularly heavy. The Committee, even within the 
limitations imposed by its mandate, has not overlooked 
that fact. On several occasions it has agreed that the 
provision of public services, the development of eco- 
nomic resources and the supply of new sources of em- 
ployment are not enough. The obligations of the ad- 
ministering powers are of a wider scope. As a guide to 
their activities, the Committee in 1955 prepared what 
could be called a “primer,” outlining the chief purposes 
of social policy to be pursued in the non-self-governing 
territories. The Committee, in view of the importance 
of these principles in the development and orderly ad- 
vancement of non-self-governing territories, decided to 
restate them again this year and to incorporate them in 
the text of its Report on Social Conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

Because of the necessary brevity of this article, it is 
impossible to give a full account of the numerous mat- 
ters considered at this year’s session or of the sub- 
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stantive recommendations included in the report to be 
submitted for the consideration of the General Assem- 
bly. Suffice it to say that the Committee reviewed such 
important problems as housing, juvenile delinquency, 
family welfare, rural development, labor relationships, 
nutrition, community development, demographic trends 
and racial relations. The Committee also took up for 
the first time the question of mass information and 
briefly reviewed the economic and educational situa- 
tions in the territories. 

As examples of the types of problems prevailing in 
the non-self-governing territories and of the ways the 
Committee acts to solve them, I shall comment on three 
subjects that are, in my opinion, particularly significant: 
the social problems of urbanization, the racial situation 
and mass information. 


Social Problems of Urbanization 

During this year’s session the Committee was able 
to state definitely that problems of urbanization are 
present in most non-self-governing territories. In certain 
African areas the process of urban concentration has 
occurred at a very quick rate: for example, Dakar, 
which had a population of 31,000 in 1931, had 200,000 
inhabitants in 1956; Enugu, in Nigeria, which did not 
exist in 1914, had 60,000 inhabitants in 1953; the 
population of the town of Lagos increased threefold in 
twenty-five years; and in small places like Lunsar or Bo, 
in Sierra Leone, the population increased fivefold in 
thirty years. 

Such rapid increases in urban populations remind 
one of the development of cities and industrial centres 
in Europe after the Industrial Revolution. Several of 
the problems thus posed are also similar to those that 
arose in the great cities of the West: individual and 
social disorganization, weakening of family ties, in- 
crease of delinquency. The challenge of these problems 
in the non-self-governing territories, however, is bolder 
than it was in the West. Because of the heterogeneous 
cultures in the territories, their cities often become 
centres where the values of the indigenous society and 
those of Western civilization are dramatically opposed. 
This situation contributes to increased tensions and 
creates conditions of a more explosive nature than those 
ordinarily found in cities. 

When facing problems of such magnitude, we can- 


not adopt the strictly passive position of considering 


them “the price of economic and social development.” 
It is understandable that in the last century Western 
Europe, not having had the necessary experience, was 
not in a position to anticipate in time the measures 
necessary to avoid or partially neutralize the social dis- 
turbances resulting from its economic advancement. But 
it would hardly be understandable if now, after that 





costly experience, we should voluntarily remain blind 
and fail to take the adequate precautions. 

We are today in a position that could be called privi- 
leged. Knowledge of the course of development of social 
phenomena has advanced considerably, and in many 
cases it is possible to foresee the effects. The resources 
of the new social techniques are wholly at the disposal 
of those working in this field. 

On the basis of such cumulative experience, the Com- 
mittee, during this year’s session, made some very 
opportune recommendations. In areas of rapid urban 
transformation, it recommended that steps be taken to 
ensure that the growth of the area would be controlled 
and the population stabilized. At the same time, no 
efforts should be spared to improve the material condi- 
tions of life, to provide adequate housing and salaries 
for the maintenance of families and to carry out perti- 
nent measures of social security. On the other hand, 
it is necessary to proceed with determination to mod- 
ernize the rural communities, so as to compensate, to 
a certain degree, for the powerful attraction of the cities. 

If the close relationship between economic and social 
factors is not overlooked, and if urban and rural pro- 
grams are coordinated in a global program of develop- 
ment, some of the most damaging consequences of 
urbanization in the non-self-governing territories might 
be mitigated. A necessary complement of such endeavor 
—both in urban and in rural areas—is to respect the 


forms of indigenous culture, which are often the prod- 
uct of thousands of years of experience. 


Racial Problems 


The Committee also paid great attention to racial 
problems. In our opinion, this interest is wholly justified. 
Perhaps no problem confronted in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories—especially in those situated on the Afri- 
can continent—has greater significance, both in short 
and long terms, than the racial question. With the 
exception of one or two independent states, there are 
few territories in the world where such problems present 
sharper angles than in the non-self-governing territories 
or where discrimination has been practiced for a longer 
time. The smoke that may come at times from those 
regions may be a sign of great fires. 

The Committee has on several occasions condemned 
racial discrimination because it violates human dignity 
and because it is contrary to the Charter, but its action 
has gone beyond that. Bearing in mind special difficult- 
ies found in certain territories, it has offered formulas 
to accelerate the eradication of racial prejudices. 

It was satisfying to note during this year’s session 
important advancements in several territories. In the 
Belgian Congo, legal provisions have been adopted in 
order to break the chain of forming and transmitting 
prejudices. In the Virgin Islands, American Samoa and 
Hawaii, advances already made have been consolidated. 
In Nigeria, Uganda, Zanzibar and Singapore, as well as 
in most of the territories under French administration, 
encouraging legal provisions have also been adopted. 

These developments, however, should not create the 
illusion that the problem is about to disappear. 
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Segregated schools are still maintained in several 
territories, a sign of the persistence of racial prejudice. 
Not only may this educational system have the effect of 
creating hostile attitudes, but, because of its mainte- 
nance, an admirable opportunity is missed for bringing 
together human groups which have to live together and 
which should, therefore, even for reasons of mere sur- 
vival, arrive at a mutually beneficial understanding. 

During this year’s session the Committee affirmed its 
conviction that the government should use every means 
to attack racial problems and emphasized the role of 
education and of public opinion in the eradication of 
prejudices. The governments themselves have the most 
demanding role, for theirs is the task of eliminating the 
legal forms of discrimination, which greatly contribute 
to strengthening prejudices and maintaining conditions 
incompatible with human dignity. 


Mass Information 


The subject of mass information was introduced for 
the first time this year. The data included in the Sec- 
retariat reports were supplemented by oral statements 
by experts from the administering powers. 

Several developments, especially in the field of radio, 
are very significant. In isolated towns where there is a 
high rate of illiteracy—a situation frequently found in 
the non-self-governing territories—radio broadcasts are 
an important means of disseminating information and 
integrating small centres within the broader community. 
For instance, in North Borneo—a territory of small, 
scattered communities with little means for inter-com- 
munication — the number of radio sets has almost 
doubled between 1954 and 1956, and in Sarawak the 
number has increased fivefold during the same period. 
In several territories, radio cooperates with the schools 
in the dissemination of educational programs. 

Measures to promote native literature have been 
adopted by the administering powers, although the 
Committee noted several deficiencies in the field. For 
example, in several territories no daily newspapers are 
published in the native language. In others, such pub- 
lication faces serious difficulties because of lack of cap- 
ital and trained personnel, scarcity of distribution facili- 
ties and inadequacy of equipment and premises. 

The Committee devoted more attention to the use of 
information media than to the media themselves. Since 
both useful and harmful purposes can be promoted by 
similar means, when those media are used for educa- 
tion and mass instruction they must fulfil the aims set 
up by the General Assembly concerning education in 
the non-self-governing territories. To develop a moral 
and civic conscience in the population and to promote 
its ability to take an increasing part in the management 
of its own affairs are outstanding objectives. 

In concluding, I think it opportune to underline my 
feeling that the work of this Committee deserves con- 
tinuing support. Its constructive efforts are obvious. 
It performs a unique service to the population of non- 
self-governing territories and to the whole community 
of nations, whose aims of universal peace will thus 
be strengthened. 
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A United Nations Suri ey 





Latin American Production at Highest 


But Share in Trade Expansion Is Small 


HE per capita gross product of 

Latin America reached an annual 
figure of $293 (at 1950 prices) during 
1957, which is the highest so far 
recorded throughout the region, ac- 
cording to the Economic Survey: of 
Latin America, 1957, prepared by 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (ECLA). 
This rate of development, which rep- 
resented an increase of 2.4 per cent 
over 1956, was in marked contrast 
with the period of stagnation noted 
in 1956. 

But while world trade rose con- 
siderably in 1957, Latin America’s 
share in the increase was small. The 
total increase in world trade amounted 
to approximately 7.5 per cent. Latin 
America’s exports, as a result partially 
of a shift in the international terms of 
trade, grew only 0.5 per cent. 

In the agricultural sector, the eco- 
nomic survey notes that the crop year 
1956/57 was one of the best in re- 
cent years as a result of favorable 
weather conditions in most countries 
of the area. Although only a slightly 
larger area was under cultivation, a 
record output was produced. 

The industrial sector, on the other 
hand, which had been increasing 
steadily since 1950, experienced a de- 
cline in 1957, in relation to the rest 
of the economy. This decline was 
described by the survey as the most 
characteristic feature of the develop- 
ment of the internal economy during 
1957. 

The Economic Survey for Latin 
America, 1957 constituted one of the 
background papers for the Economic 
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and Social Council when that organ 
discussed the world economic situa- 
tion at its summer session which 
opened in Geneva on July 1. Other 
background material included Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe, 1957 (see 
UNITED NaTIONS REviEW, May 1958) 
and World Economic Survey, 1957 
(see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, July 
1958). 

The Economic Survey of Latin 
America, 1957 is the eighth in a series 
of annual surveys prepared by ECLA, 
a subsidiary body of the Economic 
and Social Council. The first part of 
the survey discusses the external situa- 
tion of the Latin American economy 
in terms of the world economy. The 
region’s internal economic position is 
outlined in the second part, while a 
third section assesses Latin America’s 
balance-of-payments situation. The last 
part of the survey contains a special 
study on Latin America’s trade in 
agricultural commodities. 

The following are among the main 
conclusions reached by the economic 
survey. 


Latin America and 
Werld Economy 


The survey reviews economic de- 
velopments in the region’s main ex- 
ternal markets, namely, the United 
States and Western Europe, and the 
extent to which they have affected the 
demand for Latin America’s products. 
As regards the terms of trade, the sur- 
vey shows that the prices for primary 
commodities increased only slightly be- 
tween 1956 and 1957, whereas those 
of exported manufactured goods con- 


tinued to increase even more rapidly 
than in previous years. 

From 1950 to 1956, Latin America 
witnessed a further deterioration in its 
relative position with regard to total 
United States commodity imports, the 
survey states. Latin America provided 
36 per cent of total United States im- 
ports in 1946, 33 per cent in 1950, 
and 29 per cent in 1956 and 1957. In 
terms of dollars at constant prices, the 
deterioration was even more _pro- 
nounced, with Latin America’s share 
dropping from 40 per cent in 1946 to 
29 per cent in 1950, and to as little as 
25 per cent in 1956 and 1957. 

The survey shows that up to 1955 
Western Europe’s trade expanded more 
rapidly internally than externally, and 
that Latin America’s share declined. 
From 1955 onwards, however, there 
was a rapid increase in imports from 
that region. This rise in Western Eu- 
ropean imports, especially in 1957, the 
survey declares, is responsible for the 
bulk of the expansion in imports of 
Latin American commodities by the 
rest of the world as a whole. 

Examining the changes in the level 
of economic activity, the survey notes 
that purchases of metals for strategic 
reserves in the United States have de- 
clined, while that country has also 
been disposing of surplus agricultural 
stocks. 

The survey declares that the level 
of Latin America’s exports is not like- 
ly to increase and may well be re- 
duced. It notes an increase in export 
prices in relation to 1956, but points 
out that the rise in prices for crude 
petroleum and sugar played a big 
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share, while prices of eleven of the 
thirteen staple Latin American com- 
modities (accounting for more than 70 
per cent of the region’s export trade) 
continued downward. 

Despite the record increase in the 
per capita gross product throughout 
Latin America during 1957, the slight 
deterioration in the terms of trade, 
states the survey, determined a some- 
what smaller increment in per capita 
gross income 

The factors determining the in- 
crease in the gross product, the sur- 
vey adds, were the expansion of crop 
production, more extensive import 
substitution in the more highly in- 
dustrialized countries and the sub- 
stantial foreign capital contribution to 
investment 

Gross investment expanded signifi- 
cantly during 1957, reaching, in Latin 
America as a whole, 13.1 per cent 
above the 1956 level. Excluding Vene- 
zuela, where the highest rate of in- 
crease was recorded (40.1 per cent), 
investment in the other 
countries rose by 9.1 per cent. A de- 
tailed analysis of several Latin Amer- 
ican countries is given. Investment 
rose significantly in Argentina, Brazil 
reports, but 


aggregate 


and Mexico, the survey 
there was a downward movement in 
Colombia and Chile 

where the investment coefficient fell 


two countries 


in relation to 1956. 


Industrial Growth Slower 


Industrial Latin 
America as a whole continued to in- 
1957, although at a slower 
1956, the survey com- 


production in 


crease In 
rate than in 
ments. The decline was 3.3 per cent in 
relation to the previous year. Produc- 
tion of capital goods and durable con- 
sumer much more 
rapidly than that of current consumer 


goods developed 
goods, but manufacturing. production 
in countries such as Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile remained at 1956 levels. 
[he survey points out that the more 
industrialized Latin American 
countries again concentrated on de- 
veloping their dynamic industries be- 


highly 


cause of difficulties in purchasing capi- 
tal goods for economic development 
Ihe year 1957 was a satisfactory one 
in regard to the replacement of im- 
ports by domestic production. 

In contrast, the survey indicates, 
current consumer goods _ industries, 
which in a large number of countries 
have virtually completed the stage of 
import substitution, were expanding 
only in response to population growth 
and increases in domestic income. 
They did not develop to any great 
extent in 1957, since income from 
external sources declined and because 
restrictive economic policies (to check 
inflation and to lessen balance-of-pay- 


ments difficulties) were adopted in 
several countries. 

The survey notes that many manu- 
facturing projects were developed or 
planned in 1957. The rapid rise in the 
production of vehicles in Argentina 
and Brazil was particularly significant, 
while plans to manufacture vehicles in 
Mexico and tractors in Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile reached an advanced 
Stage. 

[The survey emphasizes that Latin 
America’s agricultural output in the 
crop year 1956/57 was one of the 
best since the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Second World War. Favor- 
able weather conditions in most coun- 
tries of the region were primarily re- 
sponsible. Agricultural production in 
the region as a whole exceeded the 
level of the previous crop year by 
nearly 8 per cent, and that of the crop 
year 1949/50 by 27 per cent. The 
survey remarked that this striking 
progress not only enabled the growth 
of production easily to outstrip that 
of the population, but brought per 
capita production very close to the 
high levels attained in the period 
1933 /34 to 1937/38. 

The major increase took place in 
export commodities, including coffee, 
rice, feed grains, sugar, linseed and 
wheat. They increased, as a whole, by 
15 per cent, while production for 


home consumption increased by only 
4 per cent, or barely sufficient to offset 


the additional demand generated by 
the increase in population and the rise 
in income 

Although a number of Latin Amer- 
ica’s agricultural commodities encoun- 
tered world market difficulties be- 
cause of the accumulation of surpluses 
in various producer markets and be- 
cause of the competition deriving 
from the surplus disposal policy of 
the United States, production of al- 
most all export items expanded in 
most of the countries growing such 
crops. In some cases—like those of 
wheat and linseed in Argentina; coffee 
in Brazil, Costa Rica and Venezuela; 
sugar in Cuba, Mexico and Peru; and 
sisal hemp and castor oil in Brazil—the 
increments exceeded 15 per cent in re- 
lation to the preceding year. In the 
case of Brazilian coffee and Argentine 
linseed, the figures reached were as 
high as 40 and 137 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

The survey observes that sharp 
price fluctuations took place during 
the year. Apart from coffee, linseed 
and bananas, the decline in the prices 
of the other agricultural exports con- 
tinued during 1957. It was possible 
to arrest the downward trend for 
coffee only by restricting deliveries 
abroad. 

While some countries, such as Bra- 
zil, Cuba, Honduras and Guatemala, 


had good harvests which increased the 
availability of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials for home consumption, others, 
like Chile and Uruguay and, to some 
extent, Argentina and Colombia, 
showed a contraction in supplies for 
the population. 


Balance of Payments 


The survey, in considering the bal- 
ance-of-payments situation of Latin 
America, remarks that pressures be- 
came more numerous during 1957. 
Broadly speaking, imports increased 
very substantially at the same time 
aS export prices were on the decline. 
But larger capital inflows from abroad 
lessened the effect of the deficit on 
total external transactions, the survey 
indicates. 

In Latin America, the survey goes 
on to point out, the salient and most 
generalized feature of the medium- 
term evolution of imports at current 
values during the decade 1947-56 was 
its marked upward trend. The one ex- 
ception to the rule was Argentina, 
which appreciably curtailed its pur- 
chases abroad. In eleven countries 
among them Colombia, Mexico, Peru, 
Venezuela and the Central American 
Republics—average annual imports in 
1954-56 were over 45 per cent more 
than in 1947-49. In the remaining 
countries, the corresponding rate of 
increase fluctuated around 20 per 
cent, dropping to a minimum of 8 
per cent in the case of Cuba. 

The evolution of the balance of 
payments of Latin America in relation 
to the United States is examined. The 
survey states that while in 1956 Latin 
America’s transactions with this coun- 
try balanced almost perfectly, a deficit 
of nearly $550 million was shown 
against the region in 1957. If Vene- 
zuela, which had an ample surplus, is 
excluded, this deficit is estimated at 
some $800 millions, that is, 15 per cent 
of Latin America’s imports from the 
United States. The principal reason 
for this imbalance was the heavy in- 
crease in Latin American imports, ac- 
companied by a stagnation in exports 
to the United States, which was then 
just beginning its economic recession. 

Despite restrictive measures applied 
to imports during 1957, monetary re- 
serves declined in most cases. A num- 
ber of countries availed themselves of 
monetary facilities through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the survey 
notes. At the end of 1957, exchange 
difficulties were encountered as a re- 
sult of the low level of reserves and 
the unfavorable trend in export earn- 
ings. A few countries had a substan- 
tial surplus at the end of the year, but 
in most cases the balance of payments 
registered a heavy deficit, the survey 
concludes. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


been received that morning from the 
“Ministry of Foreign Affairs,” not 
signed by any person. Furthermore, he 
had information which stemmed only 
from Baghdad Radio concerning the 
establishment of a new cabinet. Also, 
under article 5 of the ratified Con- 
stitution of the Arab Union of Iraq 
and Jordan, the King of Jordan was 
to be head of the Union in the absence 
of the King of Iraq. 

Declarations by King Hussein, of 
Jordan, regarding the government 
which then claimed to be the govern- 
ment in Baghdad had been noted, the 
Secretary-General added, and in the 
circumstances he did not feel that the 
cable was in order as credentials. 

There followed a discussion on the 
matter of credentials, with the repre- 


(Continued from page 9) 


sentative of the Soviet Union contend- 
ing that the Council should confirm 
the credentials of the new representa- 
tive to the Council. Iraq was an inde- 
pendent country which had no relation 
to Jordan, he argued, and the King of 
Jordan had no right to give any or- 
ders to the Government of Iraq, par- 
ticularly to the new government which 
had proclaimed the overthrow of the 
former “rotten” regime and had pro- 
claimed a new authority. 

On the other hand, Sir Pierson 
Dixon, of the United Kingdom, con- 
tended that, under the Council’s rules, 
the representative of Iraq, Abduhl 
Majid Abbass—who had presented his 
credentials to the Secretary-General 
only the week before—could continue 
to sit in the Council unless objection 


to his credentials was sustained by a 
vote. Firm information was awaited 
about the situation in Iraq, but in any 
case the United Kingdom Government 
did not recognize any other authority 
but the lawful Government of Iraq, 
he added. 

Dr. Jorge E. Illueca, of Panama, 
also believed that any objection to the 
credentials of the representative of 
Iraq were not valid. 

There was no request to submit the 
matter of credentials to a vote, so the 
Council then proceeded with its busi- 
ness. As was customary, representa- 
tives of interested states which are not 
members of the Council—in this case, 
Lebanon and the United Arab Repub- 
lic—were invited to take seats at the 
Council table. 


The Initial Explanatory Statements 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, declared that the Council was 
confronting difficulties as serious as 
any in its history. 

“The territorial integrity of Lebanon 
is increasingly threatened by insurrec- 
tion stimulated and assisted from out- 
side.” he said. “Plots against the 
Kingdom of Jordan which have be- 
come evident over the past few months 
are another sign of serious instability 
in the relations between nations in the 
Middle East. And now comes the over- 
throw in an exceptionally brutal and 
revolting manner of the legally estab- 
lished Government of Iraq.” 

“In all these circumstances,” he 
continued, “the President of Lebanon 
has asked with the unanimous authori- 
zation of the Lebanese Government 
for the help of friendly governments 
so as to preserve Lebanon’s integrity 
and independence. The United States 
has responded positively and affirma- 
tively to this request in the light of 
the need for immediate action, and we 
wish the Security Council to be offi- 
cially advised hereby of this fact. In 
addition, the United States Govern- 
ment has under active consideration 
economic assistance to help Lebanon 
revive its economy. 

“Our purpose in coming to the as- 
sistance of Lebanon is perfectly clear. 
As President Eisenhower explained this 
morning, our forces are not there to 
engage in hostilities of any kind, much 
less to fight a war. Their presence is 
designed for the sole purpose of help- 
ing the Government of Lebanon at its 
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request in its efforts to stabilize the 
situation brought on by the threats 
from outside until such time as the 
United Nations can take the steps 
necessary to protect the independence 
and political integrity of Lebanon. 
They will afford security to the several 
thousand Americans who reside in that 
country. That is the total scope and 
objective of the United States as- 
sistance.” 

Mr. Lodge went on to say that the 
United States forces would be with- 
drawn as soon as the United Nations 
could take over, and the United States 
Government hoped that that would be 
soon. Meanwhile, the presence of 
United States troops in Lebanon would 
be a constructive contribution to the 
objectives the Security Council had in 
mind when it passed its June 11 reso- 
lution. 


Observers’ Limited Success 


Reviewing the recent history of the 
situation, Mr. Lodge noted that the 
United Nations Observer Group in 
Lebanon had so far been able to 
achieve only limited success, and he 
hoped that it would pursue its work in 
the most effective and energetic way 
possible. The United States forces were 
being instructed to cooperate with it 
and to establish liaison immediately 
upon arrival. The United Nations 
Group had helped to reduce interfer- 
ence from across the border, he added. 

However, with the outbreak of the 
revolt in Iraq, the infiltration of arms 
and personnel into Lebanon from the 


United Arab Republic—an effort to 
subvert the legally constituted Gov- 
ernment—had suddenly become much 
more alarming. 

“That development,” he _ said, 
“coupled with persistent efforts over 
the past months to subvert the Gov- 
ernment of Jordan, must be a cause of 
grave concern to us all. They place in 
jeopardy both the independence of 
Lebanon and that of any Middle East- 
ern state which seeks to maintain its 
national integrity free from outside in- 
fluence and pressures.” 

While it was too early to foretell 
the outcome of the revolt in Iraq, the 
both Lebanon and _ Iraq 
presented grave threats to the integrity 
of free and independent countries, Mr. 
Lodge added. 

“They demonstrate a ruthlessness of 
aggressive purposes which tiny Leb- 
anon cannot combat without support 
from friendly nations,” he observed. 

“One is constrained to conclude that 
there are powers at work in the Mid- 
dle East seeking, in total disregard for 
national sovereignty and independence, 
to substitute force or the threat of 
force for law. If these powers are left 
unchecked, free to pursue their law- 
less course, the people of the Middle 
East will have been denied the solemn 
guarantees written into the United Na- 
tions Charter, and mankind’s age-long 
quest for peace will have been checked 
and the world will have been plunged 
into anarchy.” 

In a situation involving outside in- 
volvement in an internal revolt against 


events In 
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the authorities of the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon, the request from 
that Government to another member 
of the United Nations to come to its 
assistance was entirely consistent with 
the provisions and purposes of the 
United Nations Charter, Mr. Lodge 
contended. Thus the United States was 
proceeding in accordance with the 
traditional rules of international law, 
none of which in any way inhibited 
such action as the United States was 
undertaking in Lebanon. The United 
States was acting pursuant to what the 
United Nations Charter regarded as 
the inherent right of all nations to 
work together to preserve their inde- 
pendence 

Furthermore, if the United Nations 
was to succeed in its efforts to main- 
tain international peace and security, 
it should support the efforts of the 
legitimate and democratically elected 
government to protect itself from ag- 
gression from without, even if that 
aggression was indirect. 

The United Nations had to be par- 
ticularly alert in protecting the se- 
curity of small states from interfer- 
ence by those whose resources and 
power were larger. That was a prin- 
ciple which had been supported in the 
United Nations in the past and which 
should be supported regardless of who 
the offender was. 

Lebanon was a Charter member of 
the United Nations and had loyally 
contributed to its work. It would be 
unthinkable now to permit the law- 
fully constituted Government of Leb- 
anon to fall prey to outside forces 
which sought to substitute a govern- 
ment which would serve their purposes 
in defiance of the principles of the 
Charter. 

Mr. Lodge observed that the over- 
throw of a state by subversion and the 
fomenting of internal strife was more 
difficult for the world to combat than 
direct military aggression, because the 
fomenting of internal strife was harder 
to see. However, the United Nations 
had faced such a problem successfully 
in Greece in 1946, when Soviet-spon- 
sored insurrection threatened to over- 
whelm the Greek Government. The 
United Nations did so unsuccessfully 
in 1948 when the communist coup 
was perpetrated in Czechoslovakia, 
he added 

The United Nations sought to pro- 
vide means for dealing with such ag- 
gressive developments in the future 
when in 1949 and in 1950 it adopted 
the “Essentials of Peace” and the 
“Peace through Deeds” resolutions of 
the General Assembly. The latter had 
reaffirmed that, “whatever the weapons 
used, any aggression, whether com- 
mitted openly, or by fomenting civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power, 
or otherwise, is the gravest of all 


crimes against peace and _ security 
throughout the world” and had deter- 
mined that for the realization of last- 
ing peace and security it was indis- 
pensable “that prompt united action 
be taken to meet aggression wherever 
it arises.” 

The General Assembly had clearly 
had in mind such a situation as the 
existing one, for the integrity and in- 
dependence of a nation was as pre- 
cious when it was attacked from out- 
side by subversion and erosion as 
when it was attacked in the field by 
military action. 

Mr. Lodge reminded the Council 
that the members of the League of 
Nations had tolerated direct and in- 
direct aggression in Europe, in Asia 
and in Africa during the 1930's, and 
the tragic result was to strengthen and 
stimulate aggressive forces in such a 
way that the Second World War be- 
came inevitable. The United States, 
for its part, was determined that his- 
tory would not now be repeated. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


The Secretary-General then gave 
the Council an account of how he had 
acted under the mandate given to him 
in the resolution of June 11. He 
pointed out that he was leaving aside 
all questions of substance and also 
the question of the future role and 
status of the observation operation. 

In the June 11 resolution the Se- 
curity Council had decided urgently 
to dispatch an observation group to 
Lebanon and had authorized the Sec- 
retary-General to take the necessary 
steps for implementation. The Council 
had stated that the aim of the step it 
was taking was “to ensure that there is 
no illegal infiltration of personnel or 
supply of arms or other materiel across 
the Lebanese borders. 

“I have in my actions regarding 
the Lebanese case acted solely with 
that purpose in view,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said. “I have used the tool 
created for this purpose in the resolu- 
tion. I have also relied on the author- 
ity that the Secretary-General is rec- 
ognized as having under the Charter. 

“My actions have had no relation 
to developments which must be con- 
sidered as the internal affairs of Leb- 
anon. Nor have I, in my implementa- 
tion of the resolution, or acting under 
the Charter, concerned myself with 
wider international aspects of the 
problem than those referred to in the 
resolution. The Secretary-General in 
this situation obviously is neither an 
arbiter nor a mediator. However, even 
with these important restrictions, there 
has been wide scope for action for the 
purposes of the resolution, strictly in 
keeping with United Nations prin- 
ciples and rules. 

“The Security Council, in deciding 


to despatch to Lebanon an ‘observa- 
tion group,’ defined not only the char- 
acter of the operation but also its 
scope. It did so by linking the observa- 
tion to illegal traffic in arms and in- 
filtration, requesting the Group to keep 
the Council currently informed of its 
findings. In taking this stand, the 
Council defined the limits for author- 
ity delegated to the Secretary-General 
in this case. 

“I have, in the light of the decision, 
considered myself free to take all steps 
necessary for an operation, covering 
illegal traffic in arms and infiltration, 
as effective as it could be made as a 
tool towards ensuring against such 
traffic or infiltration with its basic char- 
acter of observation maintained. I 
have had a free hand as to the struc- 
ture and organization of the operation 
but have considered myself as barred 
from an interpretation of the authority 
granted which would have implied that 
I changed the policy, laid down by the 
Council, by my decisions on the scope 
of the operation and the authority of 
the observers. 


Not a Police Operation 


“In fact, had I, by going beyond 
the reasonable limits of a ‘group’ 
charged with ‘observation,’ or by de- 
ciding on terms of reference exceed- 
ing observation, changed the observa- 
tion operation into some kind of police 
operation, not only would I have over- 
stepped the resolution but I would also 
have faced a conflict with principles 
laid down in the Charter. In a police 
operation, the participants would in 
this case need the right, if necessary, 
to take the initiative in the use of 
force. Such use of force would, how- 
ever, have belonged to the sphere of 
Chapter VII of the Charter and could 
have been granted only by the Se- 
curity Council itself, directly or by 
explicit delegation, under conditions 
spelled out in that chapter. 

“As to the structure and organiza- 
tion of the Observation Group and its 
activities, I have at the initial stage 
acted in close consultation with mem- 
bers of the Security Council and the 
representative of Lebanon. My inter- 
pretation of the resolution, as presented 
to them before any action was taken, 
met with their full approval, including 
that of the representative of Lebanon. 
At later stages I have naturally, to a 
decisive extent, depended upon the 
judgment of the highly qualified mili- 
tary, political and diplomatic experts 
of the United Nations who are in the 
field. The present arrangements are in 
accordance with their suggestions and 
meet with their full approval. 

“T have said before that I have acted 
solely for the purpose mentioned in 
the resolution of the Security Council, 
using the instrument created by the 
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resolution, but using also my authority 
under the Charter. This means that the 
efforts 1 have made, of a diplomatic 
nature, have been guided by the desire 
to get necessary support for the ob- 
servation operation, so as to make it 
possible tor it to succeed as a measure 
against any infiltration or smuggling 
of arms. It would be premature to give 
here an account of the activities to 
which I refer. Their value for the pur- 
pose mentioned can be judged only in 
the light of practical experience in the 
observation operation and of other de- 
velopments, as registered by our ob- 
servers or by other reliable means. 


Highest Possible Efficiency 


“What I have to stress here is that, 
whatever weight might finally, in the 
light of the tests to which I have refer- 
red, be given to the special efforts in 
which I have had to engage, it has 
been a matter of course that I have 
striven to give to the observation op- 
eration the highest possible efficiency. 
The diplomatic efforts in support of 
the observation operation, or their out- 
come, have been in no way permitted 
to influence my judgment as to the 
size, scope or mandate of the Observa- 
tion Group. 

“My stand on these last-mentioned 
questions has been determined ex- 


clusively by the attitude taken by the 
Group itself. As I have already said 
in public, the Observation Group has 


and will have as many observers as it 
has asked or might ask for. On the 
other hand, I have found it very diffi- 
cult to provide them with observers 
before they consider themselves ready 
to absorb them in useful current work. 
If there would be any impression that 
restraint has been shown in the build- 
up of the Observation Group, the ex- 
planation of this impression is, there- 
fore, the stand taken by the Group 
itself regarding its needs and possibili- 
ties, and obviously in no way any 
political considerations, least of all any 
considerations caused by anticipations 
of the outcome of any diplomatic 
efforts in support of the observation 
operation. 

“It has already been reported to the 
Council how the observers have man- 
aged to operate within areas which are 
now outside of Government control. 
From previous published accounts it 
has appeared that the Group has been 
meeting with difficulties north of 
Tripoli and in the north of the Bekaa 
region. I can now report to the Coun- 
cil that throughout the northern border 
areas north of Tripoli arrangements 
have been made for full freedom of 
movement and access and that agree- 
ment has been reached on the estab- 
lishment of out-stations in that area. 
In the region north of Bekaa the 
Group has this very morning, in a 
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meeting between General Bull and a 
leader of the opposition forces in that 
region, formalized its previous requests 
for full freedom of access.” 


Lebanon’s Position 


After the Secretary-General, Dr. 
Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, referred 
to the first report of the Observation 
Group which had been submitted to 
the Council on July 3 and the official 
comments of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment on that report. 

The Government of Lebanon, he 
said, had wished to draw attention to 
four truths: 

First, the failure of the Observation 
Group to make a final judgment on 
the dispatch of men and weapons to 
Lebanon was not due to the absence of 
such infiltration but to the fact that 
the Group was not able to reach the 
frontiers held by the rebels; it did not 
have at its disposal air observation 
means; it was not equipped to carry 
out observation at night; it had not 
yet begun to function with the per- 
sonnel envisaged. 

Second, the observations contained 
in the report confirmed in themselves 
the charges of Lebanon regarding in- 
filtration of armed men and the dis- 
patch of weapons to Lebanon, for the 
Group had admitted indirectly that 
at least a certain number of armed 
men whom it had observed were not 
Lebanese; infiltration of armed men 
had occurred or was probable in areas 
where there were ethnical groups on 
both sides of the Syrian-Lebanese bor- 
der; the supplying of rebels in the 
border areas was due to the proximity 
of Syria whence they could receive 
support in men, weapons and money; 
the obstructive tactics used by the 
rebels in order to prevent the observ- 
ers from going into the border areas 
were due to the fact that the rebels 
wished to conceal the continuing in- 
filtration movements. The presence of 
a company of Syrian troops in uni- 
form on Lebanese territory in a rebel 
area could be explained only by the 
fact that those troops were there in 
order to assist the rebels in one way or 
another. The many mortar bombard- 
ments from the Syrian border area 
could be carried out only by regular 
Syrian troops or by rebels who had 
received the weapons from the Syrians. 
The weapons used by the rebels, be- 
cause of their quality and _ their 
quantity, could have come only from 
a hostile government that was in- 
terested in supplying them. 

Third, the sending of armed men and 
weapons was continuing, despite the 
presence of the United Nations ob- 
servers, and, therefore, the purpose in 
sending observers to Lebanon—to pre- 
vent the dispatch of men and weapons 
—had not yet been achieved. 


Fourth, the interpretation of the 
action of the Council in its resolution 
of June 11 which limited the activities 
of the observers to mere observation 
showed itself in the light of experi- 
ence to be inadequate from the point 
of view of the purposes of the Council 
and inadequate to face the realities of 
the situation. 

After citing these four theses, Dr. 
Azkoul said that he did not wish to 
minimize the importance of the pres- 
ence in Lebanon of the Observation 
Group and the usefulness of its activi- 
ties. His Government appreciated the 
efforts by the Secretary-General to 
mount in so short a time the 
machinery of observation and also the 
efforts by the Observation Group to 
carry out its assignments. His Govern- 
ment also observed with satisfaction 
the expansion of the machinery and 
activities, and would do all it could 
to continue to cooperate fully with the 
Group and to extend all possible as- 
sistance to it. 

Since submission of the official com- 
ments of the Government of Lebanon 
on the first report of the Observation 
Group, the situation in Lebanon had 
continuously deteriorated, Dr. Azkoul 
stated. Convoys of armed men and 
weapons were entering from Syria into 
Lebanon, and while press reports de- 
scribed the situation as moving toward 
anarchy, preparations were in course 
for a major offensive against the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon with a view to 
overthrowing it. 

There was good reason to think, he 
added, that certain of those infiltra- 
tions would be reported to the Council 
by the Observation Group. The dan- 
ger which threatened the independence 
and integrity of Lebanon had become 
even more imminent with the coup 
d’état in Iraq which had now had 
after-effects in Lebanon. 


More Effective Measures Asked 


Thus the Government of Lebanon 
asked the Security Council urgently 
to take more effective measures than 
those already taken, measures which 
might lead to the fulfilment of the 
purpose which the Council originally 
had set itself and which would lead 
to the prevention of any materiel or 
armed men entering Lebanon from 
outside. 

In the face of the danger which 
threatened the independence of Leb- 
anon, and in order to maintain inter- 
national peace and security in the 
Middle East, pending the fulfilment of 
the action which it requested the 
Council to take, that Government had 
decided to implement Article 51 of the 
Charter, which recognized the right of 
self-defence, individual or collective, 
and had requested the direct assistance 
of friendly countries. 





Such assistance was to be temporary 
and would continue only until the 
entry into force of the action re- 
quested of the Council, at which time 
the troops of friendly countries sent 
to Lebanon would immediately have 


to evacuate Lebanese territory. 
United Kingdom Support 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, told the Council that at that 
stage he wished merely to define in 
brief terms the attitude of his Govern- 
ment to the developments 
which had led to the emergency meet- 
ing of the Council 

Ihe response by the United States 
to Lebanon’s request for assistance 
was certainly fully consistent with the 
provisions and purposes of the United 
Nations Charter and the established 
rules of international law, he said. In- 
terference from the United Arab Re- 
public in the affairs of Lebanon was 
continuing despite the efforts of the 
Observation Group. The United King- 
dom Government had been giving its 
full support to the United Nations ef- 
fort and continued to support it; also 
it recognized and deeply appreciated 
the contribution by the Secretary- 


serious 


General 

Sir Pierson Dixon then stated: “It 
has long been our view that for a 
stable and peaceful world, states must 
eradicate from their national policies 
the various methods of subversion and 
indirect aggression that have been so 
distressingly current in recent years. 
We believe profoundly that it is for the 
United Nations to identify, to con- 
demn and, so far as it can, to arrest 
these deceptive but highly dangerous 
tendencies which have so gravely com- 
plicated international relations. 

“Though yesterday's news from Iraq 
is incomplete and confused, it is clear 
that there have been extremely dis- 
turbing developments in that country 
and that this illustrates the dangerous 
nature of the situation with which the 
Council is at present dealing and of 
the need for immediate remedial steps. 
In these President 
Chamoun and the Government of Leb- 
anon have appealed for assistance. 

“The Council has heard from the 
representative of the United States the 
manner and purpose of the response 
of the United States Government to 
this appeal. I am authorized to inform 
the Council that the announcement 
just made on behalf of the United 
States by Mr. Lodge has the full sup- 
port of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom.” 


circumstances, 


Soviet Union Charges 


Mr. Sobolev, of the USSR, de- 
clared that the Observation Group had 
not confirmed the charges against the 
United Arab Republic and that the 


Chairman, Galo Plaza, of Ecuador, 
had regarded the events in Lebanon 
as a civil war. The Secretary-General, 
too, had in numerous statements 
stressed that the events in Lebanon 
were the domestic concern of the Leb- 
anese people. 

Why then the demand of the United 
States urgently to call the Security 
Council back into session, he asked. 
There was in fact a state of civil war 
in Lebanon, for the population, 
indignant at the reactionary anti-pop- 
ular policies of the Chamoun Govern- 
ment, had risen up in arms in defence 
of its rights. Struggling against the 
tryanny of the colonialist yoke, they 
had joined forces against the regime 
which was attempting through force 
to maintain its position and its domin- 
ance for the pleasure of the imperial- 
istic desires and interests of certain 
Western countries. Thus the Lebanese 
authorities were confronting, not in- 
filtrators, but a mass popular move- 
ment. 

Certain Western powers, of course, 
were attempting to take advantage of 
events in Lebanon to carry out mili- 
tary intervention against the Lebanese 
people, Mr. Sobolev continued, and 
Lebanon was threatened and con- 
tinued to be threatened, not by the 
alleged intervention of the United 
Arab Republic, but by direct military 
intervention on the part of the United 
States and its Western partners. 

Mr. Sobolev added that the 
United States and other Western pow- 
ers had hoped to take advantage of 
the United Nations observers to justify 
their interventionist designs but that 
the Observation Group had taken an 
objective stand and assessed the situa- 
tion as the domestic affair of the Leb- 
anese people. 

Now in Iraq, with King Faisal over- 
thrown and the Iraq Republic pro- 
claimed, the events were strictly the 
domestic concern of the Iraqi people 
who had risen up against foreign domi- 
nation and had freed their country 
from an obsolete reactionary rule. 

Mr. Sobolev noted that Colonel 
Aref, Vice-Premier of the new Gov- 
ernment, had stated that that Govern- 
ment would seek to uphold its links 
with other Arab and Moslem coun- 
tries; would act in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations; and 
would adhere to the treaties and com- 
pacts which were in line with the in- 
terests of the country and the deci- 
sions of the Bandung Conference. 

Thousands of cables to the new 
Government had expressed support 
and solidarity, showing that the peo- 
ples of the Arab world were seeking 
to uphold their national independence. 
They wished to live in peace with all 
other peoples of the world and not as 
might be desired by the organizers of 


NATO, SEATO and the Baghdad Pact, 
who had linked their policies to the 
cold war, the armaments race and 
boundless expansion at the cost of the 
small peoples and small nations. 

The reaction in United States Gov- 
ernment circles to Iraqi events 
showed, said Mr. Sobolev, that the 
stake was the very existence of the 
aggressive blocs in the Middle and 
Near East and specifically that of the 
Baghdad Pact. On tke other hand, the 
events in Iraq also threatened the un- 
challenged domination of the imperial- 
ist countries over the economies of 
those countries. The sensitivity of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
to the events in Iraq were also dictated 
by the interests of the oil monopolies 
in those countries: hence the desire 
to impede the Iraqi people from be- 
coming the master in their own house. 


Aggression, Intervention 


The USSR representative declared 
that the landing of United States 
armed forces in Lebanese territory was 
an aggressive action which the United 
States had attempted to justify through 
an alleged request from the rulers of 
Lebanon, who, however, were merely 
political puppets of the United States 
whose requests were inspired by the 
State Department. He charged that 
the dispatch of United States troops 
to Lebanon was an act of ag- 
gression against the peoples of the 
Arab world and gross intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the states of 
that area; a gross violation of the 
Charter prohibition of the use of force 
as a means of foreign policy; it was 
contrary to the norms and usages and 
principles of international law and 
was a challenge to all freedom-loving 
mankind. 

The United States had also cited the 
Charter to justify the intervention, 
and, indeed, the Charter provided for 
the right to individual or collective 
self-defence if there was an armed 
attack on a member of the United Na- 
tions, pending action by the Security 
Council in defence of international 
peace and security; but in this case the 
situation was quite different, for the 
Security Council was already acting. 
No one had attacked Lebanon, and 
there was not even a threat of armed 
attack. Thus the reference to the Char- 
ter had no relevance. 


Threat of a New War 


Any armed intervention on the part 
of the Western powers in the Leb- 
anese and Iraqi states was fraught with 
the most serious consequences indeed, 
Mr. Sobolev affirmed. 

“It carries with it the threat of an 
acute deterioration of the international 
situation and can fling the world into 
the abyss of a new war,” he added. 
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“The entire responsibility for these 
consequences will rest totally with the 
organizers and participants in this 
armed intervention against the peoples 
of the Arab world, and it will rest first 
of all upon the Government of the 
United States.” 

The Soviet Union considered that 
there should be peace in the Middle 
and Near East area, which was ad- 
jacent to its borders: it could not re- 
main indifferent to foreign intervention 
there. The Council must adopt decisive 
measures to end such intervention and 
to ensure peace and security. Mr. 
Sobolev then introduced the USSR 
draft resolution calling on the United 
States “to cease its armed intervention 
in the domestic affairs of the Arab 
states and to withdraw forthwith its 
troops from Lebanese territory,” and 


appealed to all members to support it. 


France’s Duty 


Pierre de Vaucelles, of France, ob- 
served that the revolt in Lebanon 
would have been brought to an end 
had it not been supported from 
abroad. While paying tribute to the 
Secretary-General and the observers, 
he pointed out that the Group could 
not completely do its job because of 
the difficulties it met with and espe- 
cially because it could not control or 
check on more than one-tenth of the 
frontier between Lebanon and Syria. 
The situation had been aggravated be- 
cause of obstacles placed in the path of 
the observers and because of the bloody 
events in Iraq, and France regarded 
the action of the United States as justi- 
fied under Article 51 of the Charter. 
It also hoped that the announcement 
of the decision taken by the United 
States would suffice to create condi- 
tions necessary for a lessening of the 
tension there and to restore public 
order and constitutional legality. 

The French Government itself, he 
said, would continue to examine with 
the greatest care the request made to it 
by the Lebanese Government. It had 
a duty to protect the material and 
moral interests of France in a country 
which had been its traditional friend 
and to ensure the security of its nu- 
merous nationals there. In that spirit 
France reserved its right to take with- 
in the framework of the Charter any 
measure necessary to safeguard its 
interests. 


Support from Canada 


John C. Holmes, of Canada, said 
his Government shared the concern 
over the situation in the Middle East; 
the urgent task was to discover how 
best the United Nations could assist 
the people of the area in finding solu- 
tions for their difficulties. 

Canada, he continued, had firmly 
supported United Nations action in 
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that area, and it saw no reason why 
the action reported to the Council by 
the United States should not be con- 
sidered as complementary to the mis- 
sion already inaugurated by the 
United Nations. Canada’s belief that 
this could be so was based primarily 
on its confidence that the United 
States was not pursuing selfish in- 
terests in the Middle East, but was 
seeking to assist the people of the 
Middle East toward a more peaceful 
and a more prosperous life. It was 
also based on the specific terms in 
which the United States representative 
had interpreted the intentions of his 
Government to the Council. 

The rights of states and the rights 
of persons clearly were threatened by 
the violent disturbances shaking the 
area, and violence could not be al- 
lowed to spread dangerously. 

Chiping H. C. Kiang, of China, 
stated that his delegation had regard- 
ed the June 11 resolution as the mini- 
mum which the Council could do. 
Since then, it had hoped, and was still 
confident, that the Observation Group 
would exert vigorous efforts in the 
most effective way to reduce interfer- 
ence from across the border. 

Mr. Kiang regarded the United 
States response to Lebanon’s request 
as a good and selfless deed, in full ac- 
cord with the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations, and one which 
would certainly promote the cause of 
peace and freedom. His delegation 
wholeheartedly supported the action 
that the United States had taken, 
“with vision and courage, at this most 
critical turning point in history.” 


United Arab Republic 


On the other hand, Omar Loutfi, of 
the United Arab Republic, declared 
that there seemed to be no reason for 
the emergency meeting of the Council, 
and especially for the landing of 
American troops. The situation in Leb- 
anon had greatly improved and the dis- 
turbances which had taken place there 
had greatly calmed down, he said. 
Both the Government forces and the 
rebels had virtually ceased hostilities, 
and a political solution between the 
Lebanese themselves was being ex- 
plored. 

The question of Lebanon was clear- 
ly an internal problem, of concern in 
fact only to the Lebanese, and it was 
up to the Lebanese to find a solution 
to it, he continued. The armed inter- 
vention of the Government of the 
United States, at the request of Presi- 
dent Chamoun, unfortunately could 
merely aggravate the situation and 
could not contribute to peace and 
stability in that part of the world. 

Mr. Loutfi could not see how 
Article 51 of the Charter allowed for 
such intervention, for it required 


armed aggression as a condition. Fur- 
thermore, there was a decision of the 
Council which should be carried out 
and which was being carried out by 
the Observation Group. 

He noted that the Observation 
Group and the observers had been 
criticized by the President of the Leb- 
anese Republic, who, with the mem- 
bers of the Government, obviously 
were not satisfied with the fact that 
the observers, and in particular Am- 
bassador Plaza, the head of the Ob- 
servation Group, had stated that they 
were faced with a Lebanese civil war. 
In an interview with the press, the 
Observation Group had declared that 
it believed that the progressive imple- 
mentation of its mandate would con- 
tribute greatly to the creation of con- 
ditions within Lebanon which would 
make possible the solution by the Leb- 
anese people themselves of their coun- 
try’s internal problem. 


“Dangerous Precedent” 


Despite the charges, it had never 
been established that the United Arab 
Republic had intervened in the in- 
ternal affairs of Lebanon. Now, un- 
fortunately, the United States was do- 
ing just that. 

Mr. Loutfi said that he could not 
help regretting that Messrs. Chamoun 
and Malik had asked for intervention 
by foreign forces in their country. 
“They shall assume before history the 
responsibility for these acts which may 
be fraught with very grave con- 
sequences and repercussions in this 
part of the world,” he added. A very 
dangerous precedent had been set. 

While it was obvious that the Iraqi 
revolution had prompted the United 
States to adopt its grave decision, yet 
that, too, was a domestic question 
which could not be invoked as an 
excuse for intervention which might 
be an infringement of peace and stabil- 
ity in that part of the world. 

Mr. Loutfi had been amazed by the 
charges by Mr. Lodge which, he said, 
were unfounded, had never been 
established, and, indeed, had _ been 
rebutted by the press and by the re- 
port and statements of the observers. 
It was regrettable that such a state- 
ment came from a country with which 
the United Arab Republic desired to 
have good relations. As for Lebanon, 
the United Arab Republic hoped that 
it would remain independent and 
prosperous. 

Mr. Azkoul, of Lebanon, in reply, 
said, among other things, that Mr. 
Loutfi had interpreted the Observa- 
tion Group’s statement in a way hard- 
ly in conformity with the facts, for 
the text confirmed Lebanon’s thesis— 
namely, that if the mandate of the 
observers was carried out and if the 
observers could put an end to infiltra- 
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tion, then conditions would be estab- 
lished for the setthement of the Leb- 
anese differences by the Lebanese 
themselves. 


Secretary-General Heard 


At the morning meeting of the 
Council on July 16, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral drew attention to an interim re- 
port from the Observation Group in 
Lebanon, which had been sent by 
cable. This, he said, set out the com- 
plete success with which they had met 


United States, Soviet Draft Resolutions 


At that meeting of the Council, too, 
the draft resolutions presented by the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
were explained. 

Mr. Lodge said that the United 
States proposal had three principal 
purposes. 

“First,” he stated, “it supports fully 
and seeks to strengthen the operations 
of the United Nations Observer Group 
in Lebanon; in fact, it specifically com- 
mends the work of the Observer 
Group and of the Secretary-General. 
Secondly, it provides the basis for 
additional arrangements by the Secre- 
tary-General with a view to making 
contingents available as necessary as 
a further measure to protect the terri- 
torial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of Lebanon and to ensure 
that there is no illegal infiltration of 
personnel or supply of arms or other 
materiel across the Lebanese borders. 
Thirdly, it would make it possible for 
the United States forces to withdraw 
promptly if the draft resolution were 
quickly carried out.” 

The introduction, he added, was an 
attempt in good faith by the United 
States to give effect to President Eisen- 
hower’s statement of the day before 
that “the United States will support in 
the United Nations measures which 
seem to be adequate to meet the new 
situation and which will enable the 
United States forces promptly to be 
withdrawn.” 

Mr. Lodge paid tribute to the devo- 
tion and to the untiring efforts of the 
three members of the Observer Group 
and to the teams of military observers 
and said that the United States con- 
tinued to believe that the Observer 
Group had a most significant and 
helpful part to play. As the Canadian 
representative had said, the action of 
the United States was complementary 
to the efforts of the United Nations. 
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in their arrangements for inspection 
all along the Lebanese border. The 
fact that that result had been reached 
on the day of the renewed debate in 
the Security Council and the landing 
of the United States units, was a coin- 
cidence, he thought, for the results 
achieved by the United Nations the 
day before were the logical and suc- 
cessful outcome of its previous efforts. 

“It is my feeling that, with the 
result thus achieved, the Observation 
Group is fully equipped to play the 


“The Observer Group can be as- 
sured that the United States forces 
will cooperate with them in every 
way,” Mr. Lodge stated. “To that end, 
they had been instructed to establish 
and maintain liaison with them. We 
in no way underestimate the obstacles 
confronting the operations of this Ob- 
server Group. We will do everything 
possible to help them overcome these 
difficulties.” 

The proposal recognized the con- 
tinued importance of the Observer 
Group by requesting it to continue 
and develop its activities pursuant to 
the Council's June 11 resolution, he 
went on. The Secretary-General, who 
was daily in direct contact with the 
three members of the Group, was in 
the best position to determine and to 
work out, in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon, additional meas- 
ures which would help to improve the 
operations of the Observer Group. 
The United States was confident that 
he would continue to take every 
feasible step to that end. 

A second practical aspect of im- 
portance included in the draft resolu- 
tion related to additional measures 
which the Secretary-General was re- 
quested to undertake in order to pro- 
tect the independence of Lebanon and 
to ensure against illegal infiltrations, 
Mr. Lodge explained. The United 
States, he said, recognized that the 
means available to the Observer Group 
were insufficient to meet all aspects of 
the serious situation, particularly in 
light of the grave developments in 
Iraq and the recently discovered or- 
ganized plot to overthrow the lawful 
Government of Jordan. Those were 
prime considerations which had 
prompted the United States’ response 
to the Lebanese for assistance in 
maintaining its independence and 
which now had prompted it in urging 


part envisaged for it in the total 
United Nations effort, with its general 
purpose of ensuring against infiltration 
and smuggling of arms,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold added. 

“I hope that no later developments 
will cause a set-back and that the Ob- 
servation Group, although neither in 
the past nor probably in the future 
being the only tool used by the United 
Nations for the general purpose just 
mentioned, will retain its key posi- 
tion.” 


Explained 


further additional measures by the 
United Nations in order to protect 
Lebanon’s independence. That would 
make possible a prompt withdrawal of 
United States armed forces. 


Heart of Proposal 


Mr. Lodge emphasized that the 
heart of the draft resolution, request- 
ing the Secretary-General “immedi- 
ately to consult the Government of 
Lebanon and other member states as 
appropriate with a view to making 
such additional arrangements, includ- 
ing the contribution and use of con- 
tingents, as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence of Lebanon and to ensure 
that there is no illegal infiltration of 
personnel or supply of arms or other 
materiel across the Lebanese borders,” 
gave the Secretary-General the neces- 
sary authority to work out, in con- 
sultation with member states, what- 
ever arrangements the situation might 
require, including the use of military 
units if necessary. 

Such units were required quickly, 
and the United States urged the Sec- 
retary-General to take prompt action 
to bring them into being. 

“We hope that all members will co- 
operate with the Secretary-General 
and that it will be possible for him to 
arrange promptly for United Nations 
units to maintain internal stability in 
Lebanon and thereby make it un- 
necessary for United States forces to 
remain,” he added, “We hope that at 
such time as the Secretary-General is 
able to organize the appropriate units 
the situation will be sufficiently stable 
in Lebanon to permit such units to 
carry out effectively the mission of the 
United Nations.” 

Thus the task of the contingents 
would be, first, to protect the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of 
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Lebanon, and, secondly, to ensure that 
there was no infiltration of personnel, 
arms or other materiel. As with the 
United States forces, the United Na- 
tions forces would not be there to 
engage in hostilities or to fight a war. 
They should not fight unless attacked, 
but they should have the authority to 
fire in self-defence in performance of 
their duties to prevent infiltration and 
to protect the integrity of Lebanon. 

Another important part of the draft 
resolution, the preamble, which pro- 
vided the framework for the operative 
paragraphs, made specific reference, 
Mr. Lodge continued, to relevant reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly, the 
“Essentials of Peace” resolution of 
December 1, 1949, and the “Peace 
Through Deeds” resolution of Novem- 
ber 18, 1950, which had been adopted 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
members of the United Nations. Men- 
tion of those resolutions he regarded 
as relevant because it emphasized that 
the United Nations must meet and 
deal effectively with the problem of 
indirect aggression. 

As for the USSR draft resolution, 
that, he said, followed the traditional 
Soviet pattern of seeking to divert at- 
tention from the real issue, the con- 
tinued independence of Lebanon. It 
made no contribution to the achieve- 
ment of a solution. The United States 
was confident that members of the 
Council would recognize that unless 
the practical arrangements envisaged 
in the United States draft resolution 
were made, the Council would shirk 
its grave responsibility to ensure the 
continued independence and integrity 
of Lebanon. Adoption of the United 
States proposal would provide an im- 
portant step toward stabilizing the 
situation in Lebanon and in the Mid- 
dle East generally, he believed. 


Criticism by USSR 


Mr. Sobolev, in turn, said that he 
was struck by the twofold policy of 
the United States toward the Observa- 
tion Group. On the one hand, Am- 
bassador Lodge welcomed the Ob- 
servation Group, congratulated it and 
heaped praise upon it. On the other 
hand, the results of its work were 
completely ignored, rejected or doubted 
—in other words, the crux of its work 
was not accepted by or acceptable to 
the United States. Such an attitude, of 
course, he added, was not novel: as 
soon as the work of the United Na- 
tions happened not to coincide with 
the policy of the United States, the 
United States turned its back on the 
United Nations. The draft resolution 
said that the representative of Leb- 
anon had stated that infiltration was 
continuing and that there was a threat 
to the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence of Lebanon, but what did 
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the Secretary-General and the Ob- 
servation Group report on that score? 
They certainly did not confirm the 
conclusion that the United States had 
arrived at. 

Quoting from the press, Mr. Sobo- 
lev said that it was quite clear that the 
United States troops were in Lebanon 
not to uphold the Government of 
Chamoun but to prevent the further 
spread of the “disease” that was com- 
ing from Iraq, the “disease” of Arab 
nationalism. Of course it was rather 
difficult to cure that “disease” from 
Lebanon, so it could be assumed that 
something else was being planned for 
the countries of the Near East. The 
preparation for sending United States 
troops or other allied forces was con- 
tinuing, and with the same purpose: 
Jordan had now been mentioned, and 
punitive operations against the new 
young Government of Iraq were also 
being envisaged. 

Mr. Sobolev, continuing, declared 
that leaders of the opposition in Leb- 
anon had accused the United States 
of open aggression and had called on 
everyone to defend their country. Al- 
though apparently the United States 
did not wish to fight, it looked as if 
it would have to fight the Lebanese 
people and that was contrary to the 
Charter. 

The United States draft resolution, 
said Mr. Sobolev, would mean that the 
Security Council and the United Na- 
tions were giving their blessing and 
their endorsement to the introduction 
of American troops in Lebanon. But 
the Council could not give such sanc- 
tion to an illegal act of aggression; in 
fact, the United States was not even 
expecting United Nations sanction be- 
cause it first sent in its troops and then 
informed the Council. 

While the Charter indeed recognized 
the right of self-defence, neither the 
Council nor any other organ of the 
United Nations had noted that a situa- 
tion requiring such action prevailed 
in the Lebanon, and in fact no such 
situation existed. 

Mr. Sobolev considered that the pri- 
mary purpose of the proposed use of 
United Nations contingents was so 
the United States forces could pass 
over their “dirty work” of suppressing 
the national movement in the Near 
East to the United Nations, because, 
in Lebanon, they could rely only on 
the assistance of those of the allies 
who were tied to them by military 
agreements. 

“No | self-respecting independent 
state will ever agree to send even so- 
called United Nations contingents to 
the Lebanon under existing condi- 
tions,” Mr. Sobolev asserted. “No self- 
respecting state of Asia or Africa or 
Latin America, or of Europe for that 
matter, will agree to send troops in 


order to pursue the purposes which 
the American troops are supposed to 
see to there.” 

The proposal to organize United 
Nations contingents was in contradic- 
tion with the aims and purposes of the 
Charter and therefore could not be 
supported by the Council, he added. 

The course for the Council, on the 
other hand, had been mapped out in 
the Soviet draft resolution which in- 
vited the Security Council to take such 
steps as would lead to an end to the 
intervention in matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Arab states, an end to intervention 
in the domestic affairs in Lebanon, 
and the immediate withdrawal of 
United States forces from Lebanon. 

“If the Security Council does not 
take these steps,” Mr. Sobolev warned, 
“then it will have to share the respon- 
sibility for the deterioration of the in- 
ternational situation, for the taking of 
another step toward a third world war 
for which until now the United States 
alone is responsible.” 


Part of Bigger Picture 


In a brief reply, Mr. Lodge com- 
mented that, while the United States 
believed that the United Nations was 
not helpless against aggression by in- 
ternal subversion from without, the 
Soviet representative thought that it 
was—and there was the difference. 

He dealt with a number of Mr. So- 
bolev’s points and went on to say that 
“we do think that the situation in Leba- 
non is part of a much bigger picture 
—we do not seek to deny that, even 
though Mr. Sobolev cannot agree with 
us about that—and we do have facts 
to back up what we think. 

“No country on earth is more 
friendly to Arab nationalism than is 
the United States, and the United 
States Government has shown it on 
many an occasion,” Mr. Lodge ob- 
served. “But we think there is a dif- 
ference between normal aspirations of 
nationalism, which are proper and 
which are healthy and which can even 
be idealistic and forward-looking, and 
the subversion of the independence of 
small countries, on the other hand. 
Mr. Sobolev creates the impression 
that Arab nationalism and subversion 
of independence are all one thing. 
They are not one thing, they are two 
entirely different things, and we are 
in favor of the nationalism and we 
are against the subversion of the inde- 
pendence of small countries.” 


Japan’s Concern 


Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, ex- 
pressed deep concern over the recent 
developments in the Middle East. 
While his delegation shared the view 
of the United States that the recent 
United States move in Lebanon was 
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not an ideal way to solve problems, 
the right thing to do would be to 
take a step which would assist in 
bringing about a situation where an 
early evacuation of the United States 
forces would become possible. From 
that standpoint, the United States 
readiness to hand over to the United 
Nations the duty to make such ar- 
rangements as would be necessary to 
protect the political independence of 
Lebanon seemed quite in order. 
While Japan, as a sincere friend of 
the Arab world, had certain misgiv- 
ings concerning the circumstances 
which had made the landing of the 
Marines necessary, it would neverthe- 
less support and vote for the Ameri- 
can draft resolution with two obser- 
vations: the first operative paragraph 
appeared somehow not quite conson- 
ant with the report of the United Na- 
tions Observer Group, and Japan had 
to reserve its position concerning the 
contribution of contingents. 


Message from Parliament 


At the afternoon meeting on July 
16, Mr. Loutfi spoke again and quoted 
a message from the President of the 
Lebanese Parliament, Adel Osseirane, 
to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil, to the Secretary-General and, he 
believed, to the American Govern- 
ment. That message had said that the 
only authority representing the people 
was the Chamber of Deputies; that the 
landing of American forces was an in- 
fringement of the independence and 
sovereignty of Lebanon; that the lives 
and interests of Americans residing 
there had never been endangered; and 
that the crisis was a domestic one, the 
resolution of which was in the hands 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
United States, the message said, was 
responsiblé for any disastrous repercus- 
sions which might even lead to a 
world war, and it demanded the im- 
mediate evacuation of the foreign 
forces to maintain the good relations 
between Lebanon and the United 
States. 

As for the United States draft reso- 
lution, Mr. Loutfi agreed with Dr. 
Matsudaira that the first operative par- 
agraph did not coincide with the report 
of the Observation Group. In its pre- 
amble the draft resolution suggested 
that the United States armed interven- 
tion should be endorsed, to which, of 
course, the United Arab Republic 
could not agree. 

rhe third operative paragraph raised 
a number of issues, he added. For in- 
stance, what would the United Nations 
force have to do once it got to Leb- 
anon? On what basis would it be sent 
there, on the basis of Chapter VI or 
Chapter VII of the Charter? His dele- 
gation had certain misgivings about 
the usefulness of that paragraph. 


In a further statement, Mr. Sobolev 
pointed out that the first foreign politi- 
cal act of the Government of the Iraqi 
Republic which was presided over by 
General Abdul Karim el-Kassem, was 
a Statement proclaiming full support 
for the principles of the Bandung Con- 
ference, announcing the withdrawal of 
Iraq from the aggressive Baghdad Pact 
and also the recognition by Iraq of the 
United Arab Republic. 

That Government had announced 
that it would act in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations, 
that it would carry out an Arab policy 
and would strictly observe the deci- 
sions of the Bandung Conference, and 
that it was prepared to adhere to the 
obligations and treaties that were in 
harmony with the interests of the 
fatherland. It likewise had declared 
that it would guarantee the security of 
foreign nationals and the inviolability 
of their possessions 

Such statements, which were in full 
harmony with the aspirations of the 
Iraqi and all other Arab _ peoples, 
were unanimously supported both in 
the Arab countries and in all peace- 
loving countries which considered that 
the establishment of the Republic was 
a matter entirely within the domestic 
competence of the people of Iraq. 


“Cannot Remain Indifferent” 


Mr. Sobolev pointed out, too, that 
the Government of the Republic of 
Iraq had officially announced Iraq’s 
withdrawal from the Iraqi-Jordan Fed- 
eration, so that King Hussein, of Jor- 
dan, had absolutely no justification for 
announcing himself to be the head of 
the Federation, taking the place of 
King Faisal, of Iraq, who had been 
overthrown by the people of Iraq. 

He said that the Soviet Government 
considered that the situation in the 
Middle and Near East, which had de- 
veloped as a result of the open aggres- 
sion of the United States, supported 
by the colonial powers, had created a 
very alarming and dangerous situation 
from the point of view of the peace of 
the world. In those circumstances, the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly had to take the most urgent 
and emphatic measures to put an end 
to aggression and to uphold the na- 
tional independence of the Arab coun- 
tries which had thus been subjected to 
an unprovoked attack. 

“The Soviet Government insistently 
appeals to the Government of the 
United States to put an end to its 
armed intervention in the domestic af- 
fairs of the Arab countries and to 
withdraw forthwith its troops from 
Lebanon,” he added. “The Soviet 
Government states that the Soviet 
Union cannot remain indifferent to the 
events which constitute a serious threat 
in an area which is adjacent to its 


national frontiers, and it assumes free- 
dom of action that may be dictated by 
the interests of the maintenance of 
peace and security.” 

To this, Mr. Lodge replied that the 
United States would like nothing bet- 
ter than to withdraw from Lebanon, 
and the draft resolution which it had 
introduced offered a constructive way 
for it to do so. 

So that members might exchange 
views in connection with several 
amendments which it was understood 
were being drafted relative to the draft 
resolutions, the Council then recessed 
for one hour. 


Suspend Observation? 


When it reconvened, Gunnar Jar- 
ring, of Sweden, remarked that the 
situation in Lebanon seemed to have 
improved during recent weeks and 
that the presence of the observers and 
their activities in the area had con- 
tributed toward that development. 

In considering the question in the 
new situation, he thought that a deci- 
sion of a state to request assistance 
from another state in order to stabilize 
the internal situation in the state did 
not fall directly within the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations, for there was 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 

On the other hand, measures taken 
in accordance with Article 51, or at 
least in the spirit of that article, did 
come under the examination of the 
Council; but his Government did not 
think that the condition under Article 
51—that an armed attack had oc- 
curred against a member state—had 
been fulfilled, nor that there was an 
international conflict in the terms of 
that article. 

“The action now taken by the 
United States Government had sub- 
stantially altered the conditions of the 
activities of the observers in Lebanon, 
and the question is whether in practice 
they are able to fulfil their task as set 
forth in the Council resolution of 
June 11,” he added. 

“In the opinion of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment the proper course to take 
might be to suspend until further 
notice the activities carried on by the 
observers in Lebanon.” He reserved 
his right to table a draft resolution 
to that effect. 

Commenting on that suggestion, Mr. 
Lodge declared that the United States 
hoped that the United Nations Ob- 
server Group would not be suspended. 

“We think that if ever there was a 
time when the United Nations should 
be active, it is at a time like this,” he 
added. “We hope that the Observer 
Group, which has done such wonder- 
ful work in the recent past, will con- 
tinue and will develop its activities and 
will be given facilities for doing what- 
ever it thinks should be done.” 
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Complamt by Jordan Added to That of Lebanon 


When the Council met the next day, 
July 17, at 3 p.m., there was a request 
from Baha ud-Din Toukan, permanent 
representative of Jordan to the United 
Nations, urgently to consider a com- 
plaint by Jordan of interference in its 
domestic affairs by the United Arab 
Republic. 

The Council agreed to take up the 
question and to discuss it concurrently 
with the complaint by Lebanon, under 
which the previous debates had taken 
place. 

The President, Dr. Alfonso Araujo, 
of Colombia, observed that world pub- 
lic opinion was most anxious to learn 
exactly what was happening on the 
Jordanian front. 

Mr. Sobolev pointed out that, while 
the Soviet delegation did not object to 
the inclusion of the item in the agenda, 
that did not mean that it endorsed the 
contents of the item. The Soviet Union 
could not in any way recognize that 
the charges of Jordan against the 
United Arab Republic were valid. On 
the other hand, inclusion of the item 
would enable the Council thoroughly 
to consider a question which had a 
direct bearing on the situation in the 
Near East, especially as regards Jor- 
dan—that is, the question of the 
armed intervention of the United 
Kingdom in Jordan. 

“The situation in the Near East is 
so grave and it is deteriorating so 
rapidly that the Council must try to 
save its time,” Mr. Sobolev asserted. 
“It must not waste too much time on 
procedural matters. but must act so 
that its decisions may contribute to the 
establishment of peace both in Leb- 
anon and in Jordan.” 

The first speaker, Mr. Toukan, of 
Jordan, said that during the recent 
crisis through which the Arab world 
was passing, he had sat with a heavy 
heart for, in addition to all the un- 
fortunate occurrences in the Middle 
East, the independence, safety and 
sovereignty of his own country had 
been seriously threatened. 

For more than a year now, he said, 
Jordan had been subjected to con- 
tinuous attempts to overthrow its 
Government by subversive elements 
employed from outside. Those attempts 
had been clearly seen in April 1957, 
when a few officers, upon the instiga- 
tion of Egypt, had tried to overthrow 
the regime; but, thanks to the courage 
of King Hussein and the loyalty of the 
Army and of the people, the attempted 
coup d'état had failed to materialize. 
Nevertheless, the events uncovered the 
plot by the United Arab Republic to 
subvert the whole machinery of gov- 
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ernment in Jordan and reduce its 
existence as a free and democratic 
State. 

The courage and alertness of King 
Hussein had become almost legendary, 
however, and so was the loyalty of the 
Arab Army and the people of Jordan; 
and they had combined to nip in the 
bud the plot by the United Arab Re- 
public’s agents and thus had reas- 
serted law and order. Some of the of- 
ficers and collaborators who had at- 
tempted the coup d’état were given 
refuge in Egypt and Syria and had 
been allowed to carry on with their 
activities against the Jordan Govern- 
ment: the whole machinery of Egyp- 
tian subversion and propaganda had 
been at their disposal. 

The failure of that earlier attempt 
did not prevent the United Arab Re- 
public from openly manifesting its hos- 
tility to Jordan, Mr. Toukan continued. 
The smuggling of saboteurs and agents 
into the country, together with clan- 
destine supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion and explosives, became common 
occurrences, and subversive elements 
were mustered and bribed within Jor- 
dan with the intent to overthrow the 
existing regime. Poisonous broadcasts 
emanating from the United Arab Re- 
public and the press of the United 
Arab Republic, always taking cover 
under Arab nationalism, were all di- 
rected to creating confusion and sub- 
version. 

“True Arab nationalism is derived 
from our traditions, our heritage and 
our religion,” he declared. “It does 
not recognize aggressive designs, nor 
the spilling of blood, nor subversion, 
nor the sowing of the seeds of discord 
and confusion among the ranks of a 
nation. It does not recognize the de- 
struction of the framework of states 
that strove to attain their independence 
at great sacrifice and that now, with 
justification, jealously guard it and in- 
tend to preserve it and further develop 
it on solid foundations away from 
destructive principles. It is this nation- 
alism that we believe in and whose 
goals we aspire to attain. It is this 
nationalism which runs in our veins 
and not the nationalism that is im- 
ported from outside and poisoned with 
destructive doctrines of totalitarian- 
ism.” 


Immediate Aid Requested 


Jordan, he related, had continued 
to deal with all the varied forms 
of aggression coming from _ the 
United Arab Republic and to destroy 
the attempts before their harmful ef- 
fects spread, until it was recently faced 


with an imminent threat to its safety 
and integrity which was of such 
dimensions that it could not cope with 
it with its own resources and methods. 
The method, he said, had threatened 
to be similar to the events in Lebanon 
and in Iraq, where the youthful King, 
grandson of one of the leaders of the 
Arab renaissance and the founder of 
the Kingdom of Iraq, the Crown 
Prince, and a large number of leading 
Iraqi personalities were victims. 

The threat to Jordan lay also in the 
plot, recently discovered and nipped in 
the bud, to overthrow its existing 
regime and also in the movements of 
United Arab Republic troops from 
Syria along its northern borders, Mr. 
Toukan charged. A few days pre- 
viously a number of army officers had 
been arrested and investigation dis- 
closed that the plotters had intended 
to destroy Jordan’s independence and 
integrity. 

Faced with such a threat, the Jordan 
Government, with the approval of the 
King, and basing itself on the unani- 
mous decision of the Jordan National 
Assembly, and in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, had requested the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
to come to its immediate aid. 

“British troops have begun landing 
on Jordan territory since early this 
morning in a generous response to 
that request,”” Mr. Toukan announced. 


Confirmation by Britain 


He was followed by Sir Pierson 
Dixon, who said that his Government 
was in a position to confirm from its 
own sources the information which 
the representative of Jordan had given 
to the Council on the most recent 
developments. 

“We have no doubt whatever of the 
preparation of a fresh attempt to over- 
throw the regime and create internal 
disorder,” he stated. “In the light of 
this Knowledge, the movements of 
Syrian forces, to which Mr. Toukan 
alluded, towards the northern frontier 
of Jordan were ominous develop- 
ments. 

“Indeed, the information at the dis- 
posal of the Government of Jordan 
and of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment has been openly confirmed by 
the revolutionary regime in Baghdad.” 

Sir Pierson quoted from a statement 
which he said had been repeated sev- 
eral times that day over the Baghdad 
radio to the effect that “tomorrow an- 
other revolution will start in Jordan: 
struggling Jordan tomorrow will rise 
in a great revolution to break their 
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chains just as they were broken in 
Iraq and wipe out the rotten monarchy 
just as it was wiped out in Iraq.” 

Feeling certain that the independ- 
ence and integrity of its country was 
imperiled, the Government of Jordan 
naturally had appealed for assistance 
from friendly governments, and his 
Government had responded to it. The 
appeal was entirely justified, just as 
was the response by the United King- 
dom Government, he said. 

“There is nothing either in the 
Charter or in the established rules in 
international law to inhibit a govern- 
ment from asking a friendly govern- 
ment for military assistance as a de- 
fensive measure when it considers it- 
self to be in danger,” Sir Pierson 
stated. “Nor is there anything to in- 
hibit the government thus appealed to 
from responding.” 

Thus his Government was dispatch- 
ing forces by air to Amman in a 
movement which had already begun. 

“These British forces are in Jordan 
for the purpose of helping the King 
and Government of that country to 
preserve its political independence and 
territorial integrity,” Sir Pierson com- 
mented. “We are not there for any 
military purpose of our own, and our 
presence does not constitute a threat 
to any other country. If arrangements 
can be made by the Security Council 
to protect the lawful Government of 
Jordan from external threat and so 
maintain peace and security, the action 
which we have felt obliged to take 
will be brought to an end.” 

He added that the appeal had been 
made in circumstances of extreme 
urgency and that, if action was to be 
taken by his Government, it had to be 
taken without a moment’s delay. On 
the instructions of his Government, he 
was taking the first possible opportu- 
nity of informing the Security Council. 


“Just as Dangerous” 


In conclusion, Sir Pierson observed: 
“Aggression can take many forms. 
The method of indirect aggression, the 
method of subversion and the attempt 
to overthrow the constituted authority 
can be just as dangerous as the open 
variety. We all abhor the latter; we 
should equally abhor the former. This 
is the common factor linking the situa- 
tions in Jordan and Lebanon, the 
factor of indirect aggression. Aggres- 
sion by fomenting civil strife in the 
interest of a foreign power is one of 
the gravest offences against peace and 
security. We are confident that the 
United Nations will continue to 
recognize these principles which they 
formulated and adopted in General 
Assembly resolution 380 (V) [“Peace 
Through Deeds”. 

“No doubt we shall hear from one 
member of the Council that our action 
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in response to the appeal from Jordan 
is all part of some great colonialist im- 
perialist plot. I do not believe the 
world will heed such libelous prop- 
aganda. Not for the first time in our 
long history we are activated in what 
we have done by a sense of responsi- 
bility and a desire to see truly peace- 
ful and stable conditions in the world. 
My Government is particularly sensi- 
tive for historical reasons to any threat 
to the national independence of the 
Arab states of the Middle East. The 
major part which the United Kingdom 
played in establishing these states is 
sometimes forgotten. We are proud of 
our relationship with them, and it has 
been a constant aim of our policy to 
assist in their national renaissance. 

“But if the peoples of the Arab 
world are to develop in political free- 
dom and economic prosperity, they 
and their governments must be free 
from the constant threat of interven- 
tion, fomented from outside in the 
interests of other powers seeking to 
dominate their policies and destroy 
their independence.” 


Revised Draft Resolution 


Mr. Lodge then announced that the 
United States supported the action of 
the United Kingdom in _ responding 
affirmatively to the urgent appeal of 
Jordan. The United States believed it a 
justified exercise of the inherent right 
of nations to call for assistance when 
threatened. 

Referring to a revised text of the 
United States draft resolution under 
the item of Lebanon, Mr. Lodge said 
that at the proper time the United 
States would move for priority in the 
voting for it and hoped for a vote that 
day. The modifications contained in 
the revision represented suggestions 
made to him informally by several 
members of the Council. 

In the second preambular paragraph 
a phrase was added so that the Coun- 
cil would also note with satisfaction 
“the encouraging achievements _re- 
ported by” the Observer Group, 
which would reflect, among other 
things, the recent report of the Ob- 
server Group that it would in the 
future be able to function in areas 
previously closed to it. 

Then the fifth preambular para- 
graph had undergone a technical re- 
vision to reflect more precisely the 
language employed by the representa- 
tive of Lebanon in his statement to the 
Council. Primarily, for the word “ap- 
peal” to the Security Council appear- 
ing in the first draft, the word “re- 
quested” had been substituted and 
the phrase “further assistance from the 
Security Council to uphold its integri- 
ty and independence” had been added. 

Then the operative paragraphs had 


been rearranged, and some drafting 
changes had been made. 


For Expansion of Group 


The United States attached the 
greatest importance to the continuance 
and enhancement of the activities of 
the United Nations Observer Group 
and to the United Nations’ assuming 
the functions set forth in the draft 
resolution. It also regretted that Swe- 
den should have suggested that the 
Observer Group might have to sus- 
pend its activities. 

“To us,” said Mr. Lodge, “the situa- 
tion demands a prompt expansion and 
intensification of its activities and an 
increase of the United Nations role 
through the contingents mentioned in 
the resolution, and not a suspension 
of the work of the United Nations. 
We think that if ever there was a time 
for the United Nations not to with- 
draw but to step more actively into the 
field, this is it. When the patient is 
sick, it is no time for the doctor to 
leave. 

“To us there is an unanswerable 
argument in the unanimous view of 
the United Nations Observer Group 
which has just reached the Council 
today which says that further stations 
and permanent observation posts 
should be established close to the 
frontier, and that the size of the Group 
should be increased to a total of some 
200, which is about double its present 
strength. Evidently, the United Na- 
tions Observer Group does not think 
it should suspend its activities.” 

Mr. Lodge thought that there were 
misconceptions regarding the actual 
situation in Lebanon. It had been im- 
plied that because the Observation 
Group had not reported the occur- 
rence of a certain event, the event for 
that reason had not happened. The 
fallacy of that contention became plain 
when it was realized that the Observa- 
tion Group had not made a final re- 
port; that it undoubtedly possessed a 
great deal of information which it had 
not yet reported or had time to 
evaluate; that all there were from the 
Group so far were interim reports and 
reports on the progress of its organiza- 
tional work; and that it had not been 
able to penetrate thoroughly many of 
the most sensitive border areas to 
engage in any extensive night patrols. 

“The Government of Lebanon, 
which is after all primarily responsible 
for the security of the country, and 
which the Observer Group has been 
sent to assist, clearly felt that the 
sharpened intensity of violent events 
in the Middle East threatened its se- 
curity in a new way,” Mr. Lodge con- 
tinued. “Obviously this is a type of 
evaluation which is beyond the scope 
of the observers. I also cited yester- 
day some events which we know have 
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happened, which the United Nations 
Group in Lebanon could not have 
reported, because they happened out- 
side of Lebanon. 

“Then we should remember this. It 
was only yesterday that we were told 
that the Observation Group had finally 
reached agreement to enable it to get 
to the frontiers of Lebanon all the way 
around. That agreement was only re- 
ceived on the day, may I point out, 
that our forces landed, and with great 
respect I submit that our efforts may 
have already been helpful to the work 
of the United Nations. The fact that 
the day before yesterday the Observa- 
tion Group got permission to reach the 
frontiers of Lebanon is a cause for 
gratification. But, obviously, it does 
not mean that the work of the Ob- 
servation Group is finished. On the 
contrary, it means that they are now 
in a much better position than they 
have ever been to go ahead. It marks 
the end of the beginning as far as the 
Observation Group is concerned, and 
the beginning of a phase which can 
be of even greater usefulness.” 


“What Is Really Happening” 


Mr. Lodge reiterated that the United 
States did not believe in assassination, 
violence, mob rule or subversion and 
did not want to see that happen in 
one of the most democratic and 
politically free and independent coun- 
tries of the Middle East, Lebanon. 


The longings for progress and unity 
among the Arab peoples must not be 
thus subverted. The dynamic energies 


of Arab nationalism must not be 
abused to serve selfish ends. 

He then emphasized that he was 
about to speak words which were as 
serious and as fateful as any that the 
United States had ever spoken in the 
five and a half years that he had rep- 
resented his country in the Security 
Council. 

“If ever there was a time when we 
must see the big picture, this is the 
time,” he said. “If ever there was a 
time when we must not allow our- 
selves to be diverted by technical ad- 
ministrative considerations, this is the 
time. 

“What is really happening is plain 
for all to see, if we but lift up our 
eyes. The overthrow of the lawful 
Government of Iraq, beginning with 
the assassination of the Crown Prince, 
and which was followed by a wave of 
assassinations throughout that unhappy 
country, is one dreadful fact. Then, 
the attempt to subvert and overthrow 
Jordan, of which we have just heard, 
is another. And, of course, the effort 
directed from without, to subvert Leb- 
anon, is familiar to everyone. 

“One event which precipitated and 
increased the necessity of these ses- 
sions of the Security Council was the 
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overthrow of the Government of Iraq. 
This is because it made it clear that 
there is, in the Middle East, a com- 
mon purpose to take over everywhere, 
all at once. Clearly, there is a common 
purpose, master-minded from one 
source. You can read all about it in 
the Cairo newspapers, or listen to the 
incessant radio broadcasts from Cairo 
to other Arab countries. 

“In fact, a prominent Cairo news- 
paper is openly urging the assassina- 
tion of President Chamoun. Further- 
more, the United Arab Republic’s am- 
bassador stated Monday that United 
States aid to the Government of Leb- 
anon would mean the assassination of 
the President and the Foreign Minister 
of Lebanon, who, he said, had been 
condemned to death by—and I quote 
—‘Arab nationalists,’ with the sentence 
to be executed following Western in- 
tervention. 


“No More Fateful Occasion” 


“That is the kind of thing that we 
face today. . . . We face a great, rough, 
brutal fact; the fact is the fomenting 
of civil strife by assassins in plain 
clothes instead of by soldiers in uni- 
form. Make no mistake about it, my 
colleagues, history will hold us re- 
sponsible. We cannot avoid an answer 
to the question: is the United Nations 
to condone subversion in plain clothes, 
controlled from outside a country? If 
the United Nations cannot deal with 
indirect aggression, the United Na- 
tions will break up. This could surely 
be the rock on which this Organiza- 
tion could founder. 

“Remember this too: if the United 
Nations does not meet this challenge, 
it will invite subversion all over the 
world. We cannot pass by on the other 
side of the street and salve our con- 
sciences by doing nothing. If United 
Nations inaction is interpreted as con- 
doning indirect aggression, the imagina- 
tion staggers at what the consequences 
of this could mean to world peace. 

“To no group of men has the op- 
portunity ever been given to rise to a 
more fateful occasion. I hope, and I 
believe, that we will not fail hu- 
manity.” 

Mr. Sobolev, the next speaker, ob- 
served that the situation in the Near 
and Middle East was becoming more 
complex by the hour. The United 
States not only had not taken steps to 
withdraw its armed forces from the 
territory of Lebanon, but further trans- 
fers of United States troops were being 
made to the area of the Near and 
Middle East. New contingents of 
American troops were landing in Leb- 
anon. There was word that United 
States armed formations from Western 
Germany had been moved to Turkey 
and were taking up positions near the 
Syrian border. 


Mobilization measures were being 
carried out by the United States forces. 
The Atlantic and Pacific fleets had 
been brought to a state of four-hour 
readiness. On July 16, the Defence 
Department of the United States had 
Stated that all vessels which were to 
be “mothballed” or retired would be 
brought back to a state of prepared- 
ness. All formations under the com- 
mand of the United States Air Force 
in Europe were in a state of readiness. 
Troops were being transferred from 
the United States to Western Europe. 
The Secretary of Defence had stated 
that all United States armed forces 
were in a state of readiness. 

Thus, he said, there was not only 
the occupation of Lebanon, but the 
preparation by the United States to 
strike also at other countries of the 
Arab East; there was not only a threat 
but a use of force by American im- 
perialism against the freedom-loving 
peoples of the Near and Middle East. 

British air-borne troops had alighted 
in Jordan from Cyprus and, as an ex- 
cuse, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment was using the same maneuver 
resorted to by the United States. How- 
ever, their claim that they had re- 
ceived an invitation from King Hus- 
sein could not conceal the genuine 
reasons underlying British intervention 
in the domestic affairs of the peoples 
of the Near and Middle East. 

Prime Minister Macmillan, speak- 
ing that day in Parliament, had stated 
that King Hussein’s fears that an at- 
tempt might be made by the United 
Arab Republic to overthrow him were 
justified and that that attempt was to 
have taken place that day. Although 
the Prime Minister had not had time 
to consult Parliament, he did have 
time to consult Washington and to 
receive the complete approval of the 
United States Government. A fortu- 
nate coincidence, commented Mr. 
Sobolev. 

The reason, said Mr. Sobolev, that 
British air-borne troops had landed in 
Jordan was not to help King Hussein 
repel the alleged threat that hung over 
his country but to help him overthrow 
the revolutionary movement in Iraq. 


Soviet Proposal Revised 

There was a conspiracy between the 
United Kingdom and the United States 

-and apparently France was joining 
them—to take joint action against the 
peace-loving peoples of the Near and 
Middle East. It represented an effort 
on the part of the oil monopolies to 
maintain their domination in those 
countries, to maintain the exorbitant 
profits which they reaped there by 
plundering the natural resources of 
those countries. Thus, having realized 
the failure of the Baghdad Pact and 
of the Eisenhower-Dulles doctrine, the 
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ruling circles of the United States 
had mobilized another doctrine, “the 
doctrine of the Rockefellers,” the doc- 
trine of the oil kings. The intervention 
of the American troops in Lebanon 
was merely a first step; the next step 
would be armed intervention in the 
domestic affairs of Iraq. 

The sovereignty of other countries 
was also being trampled underfoot, 
Mr. Sobolev continued. For instance, 
the Government of Austria, indignant 
at the flight of American planes over 
Austrian air space, had protested to 
the United States, but the planes were 
continuing to violate its neutrality. 

The American intervention in Leb- 
anon had been unanimously con- 
demned by the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, of all socialist countries, by the 
peoples of India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Japan and other Asian countries, as 
well as by the peoples of Western 
Europe and Latin America, Mr. So- 
bolev asserted. 

The Soviet Union had now revised 
its draft resolution, he said, because 
it wanted to mention also the intro- 
duction of British armed forces in 
Jordan. Britain now, as well as the 
United States, was condemned for its 
intervention and was called on to re- 
move its troops immediately. 

He wanted a vote on the draft reso- 


The 


The Council held an evening meet- 
17. when Pierre de 
Vaucelles, of France, said that his 
Government, as in the case of the 
American intervention in Lebanon, 
considered that the United Kingdom 
initiative in Jordan was justified. In 
both cases, as Mr. Lodge had pointed 
out, the same tactics would have 
achieved, through subversion, the 
overthrow of a legitimate government 
and its replacement by a regime whose 
policies would be more in line with 
the interests of another state 

Mr. de Vaucelles stated that he had 
no information which would justify 
the allegation by Mr. Sobolev that 
France was ready to join the United 
Kingdom and the United States in 
their action 

Reiterating the views he had al- 
ready expressed on the Lebanese ques- 
tion, he said that, if the provisions of 


ing on July 


the June 11 resolution were inadequate 
to enable the Observation Group to 
fulfil its assignment, his Government 
was prepared to study with the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon and the members 


lution that day. If the Council was 
paralyzed in its actions and could not 
adopt the proposal, he said, the Soviet 
Union would demand the immediate 
calling into session of an emergency 
session of the General Assembly in 
order to consider the question of the 
intervention of the United States and 
the United Kingdom in Lebanon and 
Jordan. 


Observation Not Enough 


Dr. Tsiang, of China, observed that 
the Council would be irresponsible and 
unrealistic if it continued to view the 
crisis in Lebanon in isolation as if 
nothing had happened in Iraq or as 
if the tragic events in Iraq had no 
connection with developments in Leb- 
anon. It could no longer limit its ac- 
tion to observation. 

Dr. Tsiang could not agree with 
the representative of Sweden who had 
argued that the application of Article 
51 had to be limited to cases of direct 
aggression, for in the present period 
of world history indirect aggression 
was as dangerous as direct aggression. 
His delegation would vote for the 
United States draft resolution. 

His delegation also considered that 
the Jordanian appeal to the United 
Kingdom for military aid was a legiti- 


mate exercise of Jordan’s inherent 


Swedish Proposal and the 


of the Security Council as well as the 
Secretary-General the possible addi- 
tional arrangements referred to in the 
United States draft resolution. 

His delegation could not vote in 
favor of the Swedish draft resolution. 
[There was no reason to suspend the 
activities of the Observation Group 
since the United States intervention 
was not in any way supposed to re- 
place the action of the United Nations 
and was to come to an end as soon as 
the United Nations was able to make 
the necessary arrangements to assure 
the closing of the Lebanese frontier 
to all infiltration, In such circum- 
stances, he would vote in favor of the 
United States proposal. 

At that point, Mr. Jarring stated: 
“The Swedish Government has reached 
a conclusion that the presence of 
United States troops in Lebanon has 
completely altered the conditions for 
the activities of the Observer Group 
in Lebanon. Even should this Group 
be instructed not to cooperate with 
the military forces of the United 
States, the Swedish Government con- 


right of self-defence and that the 
granting of such assistance was com- 
pletely proper. 

Regarding Jordan’s complaint, Mr. 
Loutfi, of the United Arab Republic, 
considered that it was not sufficiently 
substantiated. The facts, which were 
vague, related to events which had 
taken place more than a year before. 
But the complaint was filed now be- 
cause there had to be a pretext for the 
British intervention in Jordan. 

“Nobody threatens Jordan,” he 
said. “It is from Jordan, however, that 
the new authorities in Iraq are being 
threatened.” The United Kingdom had 
referred to broadcasts of Baghdad 
Radio which had allegedly been a 
threat to Jordan, but the British inter- 
vention had been decided upon long 
before those broadcasts had begun. 
That intervention was quite unjustified 
and indeed might result in a threat to 
international peace. 

Mr. Loutfi agreed with Mr. Jarring’s 
interpretation of Article 51 of the 
Charter. 

He added that the situation in Iraq 
seemed to have become stabilized, and 
the union between Jordan and Iraq 
had come to an end. Therefore, the 
aggressive actions taken by the United 
Kingdom and the United States could 
only be a threat to peace and security 
in that part of the world. 


Voting 


siders that it 1s both trom a practical 
point of view superfluous and from a 
political point of view unsuitable that 
the United Nations observers in Leb- 
anon perform their functions in the 
presence of foreign troops. The Swed- 
ish Government has given expression 
to this position in the draft resolution 
which I have submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Council. 

“IT would, however, like to add that 
should a plan be worked out which 
would, inter alia, lead to the with- 
drawal of United States troops, the 
whole question would appear in a new 
light. It is in view of this possibility 
that the draft resolution exclusively 
mentions suspension of the activities 
of the Observer Group until further 
notice.” 


Japanese Proposal Forecast 

Mr. Matsudaira also supplemented 
his previous remarks. He considered 
it inappropriate and regrettable that 
the United States had taken measures 
to intervene in the dispute in Lebanon 
by sending its own armed forces to 
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Lebanon while the Council was still 
examining Lebanon’s complaint. He 
hoped that they would be withdrawn 
as soon as possible. 

He thought, too, that a solution 
should be sought only through the 
machinery of the United Nations. The 
question of the existence of infiltration 
into Lebanon or of a threat to the 
security of Lebanon and the measures 
to be taken on the basis of the ex- 
istence of such infiltration or threat 
should be determined by the United 
Nations; and one country should not 
take specific measures on those mat- 
ters without waiting for such deter- 
mination by the United Nations. 

Thus he believed that the United 
Nations should promptly take such 
practical measures as would enable an 
early withdrawal of the United States 
forces. Therefore his delegation would 
support, with some misgivings, the 
United States draft resolution. Mean- 
while, it was trying to prepare a draft 
resolution of its own in an effort to 
help clarify the debate. 

Speaking briefly in reply to Mr. 
Sobolev, Sir Pierson Dixon indicated 
support for the revised United States 
draft resolution and said that he was 
glad to learn from the reports of the 
Observation Group and the statements 
of the Secretary-General that the 
Group was now in a position to have 
access to the frontier areas and was 
planning an expansion of its activities 
which would place it in a more effec- 
tive position than in the earlier stages 
of the mission. 


Further Declaration Sought 

Regarding the contentions that the 
Arab Union no longer existed, Mr. 
Abbass, of Iraq, pointed out that the 
Arab Union was a federation consti- 
tuted according to a written constitu- 
tion ratified by the duly elected Parlia- 
ments of both Jordan and Iraq. The 
recent events in Iraq did not override 
any constitutional procedure, he said. 
As a matter of fact, the Constitution 
of the Union itself showed the manner 
in which the Union and the Constitu- 
tion could be modified or changed. 

As for the insinuations that the re- 
cent events of rendering friendly help 
to Jordan and Lebanon might lead in 
some way to some designs of aggres- 
sion from Jordan against Iraq, he de- 
clared that no question of aggression 
could arise between Jordan and Iraq 
for they were parts of the same 
Union. 

Mr. Abbass also contended that the 
legally constituted governments of in- 
dependent states had the inherent right 
to ask for and receive help from 
friendly states without infringing on 
their sovereignty. In fact, many sov- 


ereign states, whose sovereignty was 
not questioned at all, now had foreign 
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troops stationed on their territory 
through friendly arrangements. 

He noted with satisfaction that the 
friendly help which the United States 
and the United Kingdom were render- 
ing would be terminated and their 
troops immediately withdrawn when 
the United Nations took effective 
measures to safeguard the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the 
friendly powers which had sought 
their help. He would also welcome a 
declaration by the United States and 
the United Kingdom that the forces 
sent at the request of the friendly 
governments of independent states 
would withdraw immediately when the 
legally constituted governments of the 
states concerned would indicate clear- 
ly that they were no longer needed. 

That, of course, could be inferred 
from the statements of both delega- 
tions, but he would like to have it put 
on record. 

Later, Sir Pierson Dixon and Mr. 
Lodge said that they could unequivo- 
cally make such a declaration. 


Motion for Priority 


At this stage Mr. Lodge moved that 
the United States draft resolution be 
given priority over the Soviet draft 
resolution at whatever time the voting 
was to commence. 

Mr. Sobolev, among other remarks, 
termed the Swedish proposal as com- 
pletely justified by the existing state 
of affairs. It was both appropriate and 
timely, he said. Indeed the retention 
of United Nations observers in the 
presence of United States troops in 
Lebanon would be a tacit covering-up 
by the United Nations of the armed 
intervention on the part of the United 
States in the domestic affairs of Leb- 
anon, he said. The Security Council 
could not countenance such a situa- 
tion. His delegation would therefore 
vote in favor of the Swedish draft 
resolution. 

He considered, too, that the Secre- 
tary-General would have to draw ap- 
propriate conclusions regarding the 
activities of the United Nations Obser- 
vation Group following the arrival of 
United States troops in Lebanon, and 
he hoped that they would not differ 
considerably from _ those _ already 
reached by Sweden. 

Mr. Illueca, of Panama, said that 
his delegation would vote in favor of 
any action which tended to strengthen 
the United Nations and helped to sus- 
tain its noble ideals. While he regretted 
that the very grave situation in the 
Near East had required an urgent 
measure to be taken by a friendly 
power, his delegation felt that the 
United States draft resolution would 
place the United Nations in the posi- 
tion of being able to take efficient 
measures for the establishment of 


peace in the Middle East and would 
restore the confidence of the world 
in the United Nations as far as the 
maintenance of peace and _ security 
was concerned. If carried out, the pro- 
posal would lead to an immediate 
withdrawal of United States troops in 
Lebanon and would leave the whole 
of the situation fully in the hands of 
the United Nations. With that under- 
standing his delegation would vote for 
the United States draft resolution. 


Comment on Observers 

At the morning meeting of the 
Council on July 18, Mr. Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, commented on the second 
interim report of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon, re- 
ceived the day before. The report, he 
said, did not indicate clearly that ob- 
servation posts had been set up on 
the border. Access by the observers 
to the frontier did not mean that ob- 
servation had in fact become effective. 
Such limited observation as the ob- 
servers were able to carry out con- 
tinued in the daytime as in the past, 
but infiltration of armed men and the 
shipment of weapons on a large scale 
took place at night. 

Furthermore, the entry of the ob- 
servers into rebel territory was often 
in the company of the rebels them- 
selves at certain definite times, that is, 
when the rebels had nothing to hide 
from the observers. Information was 
in fact available to the effect that 
observers were repulsed in the Baal- 
beck region, that they were sometimes 
even fired on to intimidate them and 
that, always taking into account the 
dangers to which they could expose 
themselves, they avoided carrying out 
their observation during the night and 
conducted their inquiry only during 
the day when they were certain of 
being sheltered from all danger. 

Mr. Azkoul emphasized that his re- 
marks were not criticism of the Ob- 
servation Group, with which his Gov- 
ernment wished fully to cooperate and 
to which it wished to lend all neces- 
sary assistance so that the Group 
might successfully carry out its as- 
signment. They were intended to com- 
plement the second interim report. 

In reply to the Soviet Union, whose 
thesis, he said, was based on the denial 
of the Lebanese complaint that there 
had been and still was mass interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of Leba- 
non on the part of the United Arab 
Republic, he presented four funda- 
mental questions: 

Is the present Lebanese Govern- 
ment the legitimate Government of 
the country which is alone officially 
responsible for the protection of Leb- 
anon from outside intervention? 

If this intervention really exists, 1s 
this legitimate Government of Leba- 
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non entitled to request the United 
Nations for assistance with a view to 
overcoming the threat to the independ- 
ence of Lebanon? 

Does this legitimate Government 
have the right, if the threat to the in- 
dependence of the country becomes 
imminent and if it is not possible to 
wait for the United Nations to decide 
to recruit and organize the necessary 
assistance, to request such assistance 
from friendly countries under the 
Charter of the United Nation? 

Is there or is there not in fact ex- 
ternal intervention on the part of the 
United Arab Republic in the domestic 
affairs of Lebanon? 

All four questions, he contended, 
could be answered in the affirmative, 
and he proceeded to show why. 

Three considerations which he 
thought should be borne in mind 
were, first, the nature of observation 
as understood by the Observation 
Group, namely, that it could report 
to the Council only the incidents which 
it alone had personally and directly 
observed; second, the nature of the 
reports which the Lebanese Govern- 
ment submitted to the Observation 
Group, reports which contained most- 
ly facts which were observed by agents 
of the Lebanese authorities and which 
often reached the Observation Group 
only when those events had already 
taken place and were no longer ob- 
servable; and, third, the manner in 
which the Observation Group observed 
in accordance with the instructions of 
the Council, which were that it was 
to see to it that there was no infiltra- 
tion of men or materiel in Lebanon. 
What must be expected from the 
Group, Mr. Azkoul submitted, was 
not a report indicating whether there 
was or there was not infiltration, or 
listing the different cases of infiltra- 
tion, but merely whether it was able 
or was not able to exercise the func- 
tion which was assigned to it, which 
was to put an end to such infiltration, 
and, thus, whether the infiltration had 
ended or whether it was nevertheless 
continuing. 

He emphasized that, under the in- 
terpretation given to the June 11 reso- 
lution of the Council, it was only 
through observation that it was hoped 
the Observation Group might put an 
end to the infiltration of armed men 
and the shipment of material. Now 
the Group had just said in its first 
report that it was not yet in a position 
to observe, and therefore it could not 
judge whether it was able or not to 
put an end to infiltration. It was that 
conclusion that should be borne in 
mind and which was of interest. 

Mr. Azkoul asked a number of 
questions for Mr. Sobolev’s benefit, 
based on information in the reports 
of the Observation Group. Among 
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these was one drawn from the second 
interim report. The Group, he said, 
had described its various needs in 
men, materiel, aircraft and helicopters 
to carry out its assignment. If the 
Group was convinced that there was 
no infiltration, he asked, why then did 
it ask for all those measures to bring 
to a successful conclusion its observa- 
tion task on the Lebanese border. 


A “Grave” Message 


Mr. Loutfi, of the United Arab Re- 
public, informed the Council that 
when the Acting Foreign Minister re- 
ceived the Ambassador of the United 
States in Cairo at 3 a.m. on July 18, 
the Ambassador delivered a _ note 
verbale which explained that the land- 
ing of American troops was designed 
to uphold the independence of Leb- 
anon and to protect American na- 
tionals and that it was the desire of 
the United States Government to with- 
draw the troops as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. 

The Ambassador, Mr. Loutfi con- 
tinued, had also said that the troops 
did not have hostile intentions and 
that the need to lend assistance to Leb- 
anon was brought about by the change 
of Government in Iraq. 

“The United Arab Republic,” Mr. 
Loutfi quoted the Ambassador as hav- 
ing said, “must understand that if 
American troops are attacked by 
troops of the United Arab Republic or 
elements which the Government of the 
United States knows to be under the 
control of the United Arab Republic 
or which the United States is con- 
vinced are carrying out instructions of 
the United Arab Republic, then there 
is a danger that the problem will grow 
and acquire major proportions.” 

Mr. Loutfi commented: “This last 
part of the message is very grave in- 
deed. It speaks of elements which are 
under our control, allegedly, or which 
are allegedly carrying on under our 
directives. We can understand that the 
Government of the United States is 
not prepared to have its troops at- 
tacked by the regular forces of the 
United Arab Republic, but what is 
important and serious is that the 
United States wishes to be the judge as 
to which are the elements under our 
control or accepting our directives. In 
making that decision, the United States 
will base itself on the unilateral re- 
ports which it receives from its own 
information services. It has already 
done that in the case of its interven- 
tion in Lebanon, contrary to the report 
of the Observation Group.” 

Thus, he reiterated, the threat in- 
herent in that position of the United 
States, supported by the United King- 
dom, was fraught with grave con- 


sequences 


Meanwhile, although the situation 
in Iraq apparently had become quite 
stabilized, with the rebel regime in full 
control and the capital back to nor- 
mal, the King of Jordan, declared Mr. 
Loutfi, was still speaking of the libera- 
tion of Iraq. That he regarded as a 
threat to the peace in the Middle East, 
the more so since the Arab Union had 
ceased to exist. The new Govern- 
ment of Iraq had already been rec- 
ognized by many states. 

Mr. Sobolev questioned Mr. Ab- 
bass’ contention that the Union of Iraq 
and Jordan continued to exist. The 
United States and the United King- 
dom took the same position, he said, 
so that in order to re-establish the 
status quo ante that existed before 
July 14, one part of the Federation 
could act against the other. 

But if Jordan attacked Iraq, of 
course, it would be aggression, Mr. 
Sobolev asserted. That such aggres- 
sion was being prepared and planned 
was openly announced in the radio 
and the press, and it must be nipped 
in the bud. 

Referring to the note verbale 
quoted by Mr. Loutfi, he regarded it 
as a direct threat of action against 
the United Arab Republic and the 
pretext for such action would be deter- 
mined by the United States itself. 

The only way to eliminate the threat 
of a new world war which existed very 
definitely in the Middle and Near East, 
he added, would be to withdraw the 
United States and British troops from 
Lebanon and Jordan forthwith and 
the USSR draft resolution sought 
just that. 

Mr. Sobolev could find no justifica- 
tion for granting priority to the United 
States draft resolution. When the 
Council reached the voting stage, he 
would insist that the draft resolutions 
be voted on in the order in which they 
were submitted, in which case the 
Soviet draft resolution would come 
first. 


Debate on Credentials 


At the afternoon meeting on the 
same day, July 18, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral reported orally that he had re- 
ceived that afternoon a letter signed, 


“A. Joumaro, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs,” on the paper of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq. Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, and dated July 15, informing 
him that the Government of Iraq had 
appointed Hashim Jawad as Iraqi rep- 
resentative on the Security Council 
and withdrawing the credentials of 
Abdul Majid Abbass. 

Previously a cable dated July 17 had 
been received which stated that on 
July 15 the Council of Ministers of 
the Republic of Iraq had declared the 
withdrawal of Iraq from the Arab 
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Union with Jordan and that the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic considered all 
financial and military commitments 
entered into and obligations arising 
from the Union as null and void. 

The Secretary-General also drew the 
Council’s attention to stipulations in 
the Constitution of the Arab Union 
that “the Head of the Union appoints 
diplomatic representatives of the 
Union” and that “the King of Iraq 
shall be the Head of the Union, and 
in his absence the King of Jordan shall 
be the Head.” 

There followed a debate in which 
Mr. Sobolev contended that there 
could be no doubt that Mr. Jawad was 
indeed the representative of Iraq on 
the Council and should take his seat 
forthwith, and Sir Pierson Dixon main- 
tained his previous position that Mr. 
Abbass was entitled to continue to sit 
until objections to his credentials were 
sustained by the Council. 


Mr. Abbass Explains 


Mr. Abbass himself explained that 
his letter of credentials had been 
signed by the Foreign Minister of Iraq 
before the Union became effective be- 
tween Iraq and Jordan and that he had 
been confirmed in his position by the 
Foreign Minister of the Union, who 
did not feel it necessary to issue new 
credentials. 

Since the recent events in his coun- 
try. he had received official com- 
munications from Amman in which, 
among other things, he had been di- 
rected to continue to represent Iraq 
in the United Nations and in the Se- 
curity Council, and to receive his in- 
structions from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Amman. He had also been 
notified that a new Minister of For- 
eign Affairs had been appointed for 
the Union by King Hussein, now the 
constitutional head of the Arab Union. 

Mr. Sobolev then pointed out that 
Mr. Abbass was occupying the seat of 
the representative of Iraq, not of the 
Union as such, for it was Iraq which 
was elected to the Council. Further- 
more, since both Iraq and Jordan were 
represented in the United Nations, it 
was clear that they had retained their 
sovereignty as far as their representa- 
tion in the United Nations was con- 
cerned. The Federation did not notify 
the United Nations or any organ of 
the United Nations that it would be 
represented by one person instead of 
by two, as was the case. 

The President then gave his view 
that. under the rules of procedure, the 
representative who had been occupy- 
ing the seat of Iraq during the meet- 
ings to date should continue to sit in 
the seat of Iraq, with the same rights 
as other representatives, until the 
Council, on the suggestion of any one 
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of its members, arrived at another con- 
clusion. Since there was no call for a 
vote on the matter, he ruled that the 
Council should continue the discussion 
of the items on its agenda. 

At this, Mr. Sobolev observed that 
the endorsement of credentials could 
not be decided by a mere ruling of the 
President but required a formal deci- 
sion on the part of the Council itself. 
However, since the Council did not yet 
seem to be prepared to take such a de- 
cision, he reserved his right to raise 
the question at another more ap- 
propriate time. 


Priority Motion Withdrawn 


At that point, Mr. Lodge announced 
that, although he continued to think 
that it would be most logical to vote 
first on the United States draft resolu- 
tion, he was withdrawing his motion 
for priority in the interests of avoiding 
disagreements that were not necessary. 

The President then made a state- 
ment as the representative of Colom- 
bia in which he said that no matter 
what decision the Council might adopt 
on the proposals before it, none of the 
three draft resolutions would basically 
solve the substantive problem. Neither 
the efforts of the observers to see that 
infiltration of arms and other materiel 
into Lebanon across its frontiers did 
not take place nor the presence of 
American armies with all the elements 
of modern warfare would seal off the 
frontier and stop any type of violation. 
Neither troops nor any other addi- 
tional measures which the United Na- 
tions might eventually take could pos- 
sibly operate satisfactorily in that zone. 

“T believe,” he observed, “that none 
of these draft resolutions will give the 
permanent, humane and just solution 
which will avoid any further con- 
vulsions from which these people are 
suffering, these people that are seeking 
by all the means at their disposal, 
within an atmosphere of peace, to 
carry out the historic concept of racial 
association, religious co-existence and 
common economic interests.” 

Once any draft resolution was 
adopted, he added, the Council must 
realize that it had merely alleviated 
one of the alarming symptoms of a 
very sick patient. It should decide im- 
mediatedly to study and investigate 
the roots of the problem to find out 
why sporadic and tragic reactions took 
place among the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East and to see if zones could not 
be established which would permit 
permanent and beneficial peaceful co- 
existence between them and the great 
powers of the East and West. Only 
by means of such a study, he thought, 
could it be known exactly where those 
peoples differed in their ideology from 
the West and at which points they 


agreed with the Soviet tendencies. On 
the basis of such knowledge, a statute 
could be set up which would guarantee 
to those countries not only their 
neutrality but would eradicate once 
and for all the sources of unhappiness, 
disorder and rebellion which dis- 
turbed them and kept them from enter- 
ing the paths of peace and human 
understanding. 

Colombia would vote in favor of the 
United States draft resolution but did 
not wish to imply that it accepted an 
obligation to provide troops in the 
service of the United Nations as it had 
done in Korea and in the Middle East. 
Existing circumstances prevented Co- 
lombia from giving that type of assist- 
ance to the United Nations, Dr. 
Araujo concluded. 


The Voting 


By a vote of 9 to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions, the Council decided to vote on 
the three draft resolutions in immedi- 
ate succession and not to hear any ex- 
planations of votes or other statements 
until after such voting, a procedure 
which Mr. Sobolev regarded as a “gag 
procedure.” 

The Soviet Union draft resolution 
was rejected by a vote of 1 to 8, with 
2 abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: USSR. 

Against: Canada, China, Colombia, 
France, Iraq, Panama, United King- 
dom, United States. 

Abstaining: Japan, Sweden. 

The United States draft resolution 
was voted on 9 to 1, with 1 abstention, 
as follows, but was not adopted be- 
cause of the negative vote of the 
Soviet Union: 

In favor: Canada, China, Colombia, 
France, Iraq, Japan, Panama, United 
Kingdom, United States. 

Against: USSR. 

Abstaining: Sweden. 

The Swedish draft resolution was re- 
jected by a vote of 2 to 9, as follows: 

In favor: Sweden, USSR. 

Against: Canada, China, Colombia, 
France, Iraq, Japan, Panama, United 
Kingdom, United States. 


Assembly Session Proposed 


Immediately after the voting, Mr. 
Lodge said that the veto by the So- 
viet Union of the United States draft 
resolution was deeply regrettable. 

“Once again.” he commented, “the 
Security Council has been frustrated 
in its effort to mitigate the present 
threat to the peace of the world. But 
I would like to emphasize that nine 
nations have voted for the resolution. 
This is an endorsement which shows 
the true opinion of the Council and 
which is bound to impress world 
opinion.” 





The United States, however, be- 
lieved that all available United Na- 
tions remedies must be exhausted, Mr. 
Lodge declared. As President Eisen- 
hower had stated on July 15, “the 
United States will support in the 
United Nations measures which seem 
to be adequate to meet the new situa- 
tion and which will enable the United 
States forces promptly to be withdrawn 
from Lebanon.” Its purpose thus would 
not be thwarted merely by a veto. 

Mr. Lodge then presented a draft 
resolution to call an emergency ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in order 
to make appropriate recommendations 
concerning the Lebanon complaint. 
But, since the representative of Japan 
intended to introduce another draft 
resolution, he was willing to withhold 
that motion in order to permit him to 
do so, for, of course, “we must first 
do everything possible to take action 
in the Security Council.” 

Explaining the United Kingdom 
votes, Sir Pierson Dixon reiterated 
what he had said before—that the 
United States draft resolution pro- 
vided a constructive approach to the 


problem whereby possible measures 


for preserving the independence and 
integrity of Lebanon could be studied 
and put into effect, and the Soviet 
veto was deeply regrettable; that the 
Soviet draft resolution ignored and 
was irrelevant to the problem under 
consideration; and that, while it was 
aimed at removing one of the supports 
buttressing the independence and in- 
tegrity of Lebanon, the United States 
forces, the effect of the Swedish draft 
resolution would have been to remove 
the other, the United Nations ob- 
servers. 

There was, his Government thought, 
no incompatibility between the pres- 
ence of the forces of a friendly power 
and of a United Nations agency. He 
did not see how it could be maintained 
that there was any inconsistency be- 
tween the two. Moreover, it would 
seem to be particularly unfortunate to 
suspend the activities of the United 
Nations Observation Group at the very 
moment when, as its latest report had 
disclosed, it had succeeded in opening 
the frontier regions to inspection and 
had put forward practical plans for 
increasing the efficiency of the opera- 
tions. 


Dr. Matsudaira explained Japan’s 
vote on the Swedish draft resolution. 
Remarking that the activities of the 
Observation Group had been extend- 
ed to all sections of the frontier to 
which previously it had had no ac- 
cess, he said he felt certain that the 
Group would continue to develop its 
activities, if unhindered. 

While his delegation shared the 
views of the Swedish delegation on 
many points of the Swedish draft reso- 
lution, and the draft reflected to a 
great extent the feeling of the Govern- 
ment and people of Japan, he deeply 
regretted that the important operative 
part, in which the Council “requests 
the Secretary-General to suspend the 
activities of the observers in Lebanon 
until further notice,” was not accept- 
able. 

“We firmly believe that the solution 
of this problem should be sought 
within the framework of the United 
Nations,” he declared. “We cannot 
support any draft resolution which 
proposes to disassociate the United 
Nations even temporarily from _ its 
proper function to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security.” 


The Japanese Compromise Proposal 


Being now confronted with a situa- 
tion where all the draft resolutions had 
failed of adoption, Dr. Matsudaira 
indicated that, as a last attempt to 
save the situation in the Security 
Council, he was submitting a draft 
resolution 

This would note with appreciation 
that the Observation Group had been 
carrying out its mission promptly and 
efficiently and that the situation in 
Lebanon seemed to have improved 
recently and would express the view 
that the continuance and strengthening 
of the activities of the Observation 
Group would help create conditions 
which would enable the United States 
forces to be withdrawn. 


Week-End Adjournment 


He reiterated that the question had 
to be settled through the United Na- 
tions and emphasized that his draft 
resolution was the only one left in 
the Council for such a solution. So 
that every delegation might seek in- 
structions from its Government, there- 
fore, he suggested adjournment over 
the week-end, until Monday, July 21, 
when a vote could be taken. 

This was agreed to after Mr. Sobo- 
lev and Mr. Holmes, of Canada, had 
explained their votes, and Mr. Azkoul 
had expressed his Government's re- 
grets that the 


necessary assistance 
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which it had requested of the Council 
to help it uphold the independence 
and integrity of Lebanon had not 
been granted because of the negative 
attitude of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Sobolev demanded the immedi- 
ate calling of an emergency session 
of the General Assembly to consider 
the matter of the intervention of the 
United States and the United King- 
dom in Lebanon and Jordan. 

“As regards the position of the 
Soviet Union concerning the situation 
in the Near and Middle East,” he re- 
marked, “the Soviet Government has 
already stated that the Soviet Union 
will not remain indifferent to these 
acts of unprovoked aggression in an 
area which is immediately adjacent 
to its borders, and it will have to take 
the necessary steps that may be dic- 
tated by the interests of the security 
of the Soviet Union and the main- 
tenance of world peace.” 

The adjournment took place on Fri- 
day, July 18, at close to 7 p.m. When 
the Council met again three days later 
at 3 p.m., Dr. Matsudaira emphasized 
that the problem before the Council 
could easily become a matter of peace 
or war, and the Council’s responsibili- 
ty had never been heavier. 

It was not the intention of the 
Japanese draft resolution to empower 
the Secretary-General to create a 


United Nations emergency force in 
Lebanon, nor to create United Nations 
such as those stationed in 
Korea, nor to create a police force of 
any kind. 

“It is needless to say that the Sec- 
retary-General cannot perform such 
functions unless a resolution of the 
Security Council specifically and ex- 
plicitly authorizes him to do so,” he 
explained. “Within these limits, the 
Secretary-General is requested to make 
the necessary arrangements which will 
enable the United Nations to fulfil the 
general purposes established in the 
resolution of June 11, 1958, and which 
will serve to ensure the integrity and 
independence of Lebanon in accor- 
dance with the principles embodied 
in the Charter.” 

All that was asked for, he added, 
was a strengthened United Nations Ob- 
servation Group in Lebanon, which 
he felt would adequately meet the 
needs of the situation. 

The draft resolution, he pointed out, 
was related only to the question of 
Lebanon. With regard to the agenda 
item concerning the complaint by Jor- 
dan, his delegation thought that the 
Council should give careful considera- 
tion to the problem in order to find 
its solution. 

The Japanese proposal was sup- 
ported by Mr. Lodge, who regarded 


forces 
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it as providing for the indispensable 
minimum action which the United Na- 
tions should take and which could 
make possible the withdrawal of 
United States forces; by Sir Pierson 
Dixon, who termed it “a praiseworthy 
attempt to salvage something from the 
state of prostration to which the 
Council was reduced by the Soviet 
veto”; and by Dr. Sidney E. Smith, 
Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, who had been welcomed 
to the Council as the representative 
of Canada, and who found the pro- 
posal a positive way to advance from 
the dead-end that had been reached. 
Support was also expressed by Mr. de 
Vaucelles, who welcomed the con- 
ciliatory and practical approach; by 
Mr. Jarring, who regarded it as a suit- 
able starting point and who did not 
exclude the possibility of continued 
and expanded activities of the United 
Nations Observation Group in Leba- 
non as well as the dispatch of military 
United Nations contingents, or both; 
and by Mr. Illueca, who thought that 
the proposal completed and strength- 
ened the June 11 resolution. 


Statement on Jordan 


Sir Pierson Dixon made a state- 
ment to indicate briefly in what way 
the United Kingdom Government pro- 
posed to follow up its statement of 
readiness to withdraw British forces 
from the territory of Jordan if and 
when effective arrangements could be 
made by the United Nations for the 
protection of Jordan against external 
threat. 

He said: “My Government con- 
cluded from the course of the present 
debate in the Council on the Lebanese 
item that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of agreement being reached here 
on the necessary measures in Jordan. 
It therefore proposes, as a first step, 
to explore urgently with the Secretary- 
General the possibility of devising 
some form of effective action by the 
United Nations. This will be done in 
consultation with the Government of 
Jordan and with other governments 
concerned. 

“The object of these consultations 
will be to work out proposals under 
which assistance can be given by the 
United Nations to the Government of 
Jordan to ensure the preservation of 
its territorial integrity and political 
independence.” 


Secretary-General’s View 


On being asked to give his views 
on implementation of the Japanese 
draft resolution, the Secretary-General 
stated that he had prepared notes 
which at least might give some guid- 
ance to the members of the Council 
as to how he saw the limits for pos- 
sible action set by the Charter, by the 
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statements made in the Council, or by 
practical United Nations experience 
from field operations in the Middle 
East. It was more difficult for him, at 
that stage, to indicate in positive and 
detailed terms what measures might 
be adequate under existing circum- 
stances. 

Regarding the suggestion that the 
United Nations should organize a 
force, in the strict sense of the term, 
to be sent to Lebanon, he thought 
that that should, in the first place, be 
considered in the light of the adequacy 
of such a force for the purposes which 
the United Nations in that instance 
had to serve. 

“The Security Council has already 
decided on steps which would serve 
the general purpose of ensuring 
against infiltration and smuggling of 
arms,” he explained. “On the basis of 
the resolution of June 11, 1958, the 
Observation Group in Lebanon is now 
in full operation. The alternative ar- 
rangement to this Group would be an 
effort to ‘seal’ the border by military 
means, that is to say, by the establish- 
ment of a United Nations force. 

“T find it difficult to foresee that, 
if the UNOGIL operation were to be 
continued and strengthened as_ it 
should be under the Japanese draft 
resolution as I understand it, the 
Council would also find it acceptable 
to use other means, and these of a 
military nature, for the very same end. 
Such an addition, in order to reinforce 
the effect of the observation opera- 
tion, would involve arrangements 
which, organizationally, quantitatively 
and in principle, would go far beyond 
the scope of the Observation Group, 
even at its maximum level. It has to 
be taken into account that the present 
plan for a development of the observa- 
tion operation would seem to make 
the Observation Group itself a wholly 
adequate instrument, at the border, 
for its intended purposes. 


Immediate Steps 


“In line with the plans of the Group 
itself and with my own intentions, and 
on the basis of the resolution of June 
11, 1958—reinforced by the new de- 
cision of the Council, were the Japa- 
nese draft resolution to be approved— 
I will take immediate steps for the 
continued development of the Group 
up to the maximum capacity rendered 
possible under the circumstances. The 
situation has been helped considerably 
by the recent agreements with local 
leaders within the areas outside Gov- 
ernment control 

“The interpretation of the draft 
resolution which I have made received 
strong support in the statement of the 
representative of Japan. I suppose that 
it will be accepted also by the mem- 
bers of the Council. There then re- 


mains the problem whether a United 
Nations force would provide adequate 
means to serve other United Nations 
purposes than those for which the 
Observation Group was initially in- 
tended. The draft resolution indicates 
as such an aim the general purpose of 
the United Nations to protect the in- 
dependence and integrity of a member 
nation, within the terms of the Charter. 

“In considering this question, I find 
some guidance in a statement made 
by the representative of the United 
States when he proposed military units 
partly with just such tasks in mind. 
On the question of a possible United 
Nations force, the representative of 
the United States said: “They would 
not be there to fight unless they are 
attacked, but it should be fully clear 
also that they will have the authority 
to fire in self-defence in performance 
of their duties to . . . protect the integ- 


7. 


rity of Lebanon’. 


USSR Opposition 


Mr. Sobolev opposed the Japanese 
draft resolution. He drew attention to 
published reports that joint patrols of 
Lebanese Government forces and 
American forces were acting against 
Lebanese rebels and that thus the 
United States was directly intervening 
in the domestic affairs of the Lebanese 
people, acting jointly with the govern- 
mental forces against the Lebanese up- 
rising. 

Every day there were reports, he 
said, that additional American and 
British armed forces were being dis- 
patched to Lebanon and Jordan. 

The United States, Mr. Sobolev con- 
tinued, had sent to the Government 
of the United Arab Republic an ulti- 
matum not to interfere with American 
forces which were restoring order in 
Lebanon. Similar threats to take mili- 
tary action were also addressed to the 
Government of the young Iraq Re- 
public. 

The only decision by the Council 
consistent with the principles of the 
Charter in the existing situation, he 
said, was to call for the immediate 
withdrawal of the United States and 
British forces from Lebanon and Jor- 
dan and to grant to the peoples of that 
area the right to decide their own 
fate. But instead of such a withdrawal, 
which had been proposed in the re- 
jected Soviet Union draft resolution, 
there had appeared a demand for the 
establishment of United Nations forces 
which should take the place of the 
British and United States forces in 
Lebanon and Jordan and pursue the 
same aims and perform the same ag- 
gressive tasks. 

Now, said Mr. Sobolev, after the 
failure of that draft resolution for the 
creation of a United Nations force, the 
Japanese draft resolution had been 
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introduced. It proposed not only to 
continue the activities of the Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon but also to 
expand and develop those activities, 
and it ignored the new situation 
which had arisen from the introduction 
of the United States forces. No tasks 
had been given to the observers in 
the June 11 resolution except to ensure 
that there was no infiltration of person- 
nel or supply of arms into Lebanon. 

But in view of the entry of the 
United States forces into Lebanon, he 
asked, how could the Council not only 
leave the observers there, but also de- 
velop their activties? The new draft 
resolution proposed to broaden their 
tasks to ensure the territorial integrity 
and the political independence of 
Lebanon. If it was implied that the 
United Arab Republic was threatening 
Lebanon, there was no decision by the 
Council to that effect, and no basis for 
such a decision. And if there was no 
threat, there was no need for the 
United Nations and for the observers 
to have such a task. 

Furthermore, what additional meas- 
ures were contemplated for the Secre- 
tary-General to take? Those were not 
disclosed 

The draft resolution stressed the 
necessity to create conditions for the 
possibility of withdrawing the United 
States forces from Lebanon, but why 
must the United Nations create con- 
ditions for the withdrawal of forces 
of interventionists from a _ country 
which had suffered intervention? That 
would mean that the United Nations 
was becoming a participant, an aux- 
iliary, to such an intervention 

The proposal would sanction the 
organization of a United Nations in- 
ternational army in Lebanon, but the 
Council had already rejected such an 
idea. The Soviet delegation could not 
support the draft resolution. 


Summit’ Conference 


Mr. Sobolev then told the Council: 
“The Soviet Government. considering 
that the issue now is one of war or 
proposed the immediate 
summoning of the Heads of Govern- 
ment of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, France, 
India, with the participation of the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, to devise immediate measures to 
stop the incipient conflict in that area. 

“The Soviet Government has pro- 
posed that this meeting of the Heads 
of Government could make concrete 
recommendations for stopping the 
armed conflict in the Middle East. 
These recommendations are to be for- 
warded to the Security Council so that 
the Council can consider further meas- 
ures, with the participation of repre- 
sentatives of the Arab peoples. 

“This Soviet proposal does not ex- 


peace, has 
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clude the United Nations from the 
settlement of this dangerous situation 
in the Near East. Rather it envisages 
that the settlement should occur within 
the framework of the United Nations 
because, from the very beginning of 
the procedure which we envisage, the 
Secretary-General will participate in 
the conversations. The decisions of 
the Heads of Government at the con- 
ference would be referred to the Se- 
curity Council, with the participation 
of the Arab countries. 

“We believe that it is not too late 
to stop the holocaust of a new war. 
The conference would devise fire-fight- 
ing measures which indeed must be 
taken and must be taken urgently. 
That is the way to extinguish the 
flames of an incipient conflict. 

“But there is another way if the 
Security Council, as the records of the 
past week would seem to indicate, is 
unable to devise fire-fighting measures 
on its own initiative. There is another 
United Nations organ, a more authori- 
tative organ, the General Assembly, 
which can act to devise such measures 
at a special session to deal with the 
question of the United States and the 
United Kingdom intervention into the 
internal affairs of Lebanon and Jor- 
dan.” 


High Level Talks Urgent 


Dr. Smith, of Canada, referred to 
the Soviet invitation for an immediate 
conference of Heads of Government 
and said that much of its language 
was couched in such _ provocative 
terms that it tended to add yet another 
complicating factor at an already very 
serious moment in world affairs by 
tempting the rejection of the invita- 
tion 

“Every opportunity should be ex- 
plored to discuss the causes of tension 
in the interest of heading off the possi- 
bility of war.” Dr. Smith said. “My 
Prime Minister, as he has stated on 
other occasions, expressed his belief 
this afternoon in the House of Com- 
mons in Ottawa that no nation should 
dare to shut the door on any matter 
that offers the prospect of a solution 
or even a diminution of international 
tensions. In view of recent develop- 
ments in the Middle East, I believe 
that the problem of that region should 
be discussed at the highest level and 
that such talks should be held as soon 
as possible because of the present peril- 
ous situation, the urgency of which 
has been so greatly intensified by the 
developments of the last few days... . 

“In this very explosive situation, in 
the interest of assuring that the inter- 
national temperature is not increased, 
the Canadian Government would ex- 
pect that the status quo be maintained 
in the region of the Middle East and 
would welcome from all countries con- 


cerned assurances such as those which 
were given by Prime Minister Mac- 
millan in respect of Iraq in the House 
of Commons at Westminster on July 
17. In the meantime, I would urge that 
we all continue to cooperate in the 
efforts we are making here which have 
as their object the solution of those 
problems with which the United Na- 
tions is seized.” 


Postponement Asked 


Dr. Azkoul, of Lebanon, then made 
a statement in which he quoted ex- 
cerpts of a statement made on July 18 
by the Lebanese commission in charge 
of the relations with the United Na- 
tions Observation Group concerning 
interference by the United Arab Re- 
public in the internal affairs of Leba- 
non. Since the adoption of the 
Security Council resolution of June 
11, large-scale infiltration of men, arms 
and ammunition had continued un- 
abated from Syria toward the rebel 
districts, he said. 

He concluded that the infiltration 
was then as serious as it had been be- 
fore and he thought that the Council 
would have to consider the situation 
very carefully before taking a decision 
on any draft resolution. In any event, 
he asked for a postponement of the 
voting on the Japanese proposal to 
permit his Government not only to 
consider the text of the proposal but 
also the statements which had just 
been made by the members of the 
Council and especially by the Secre- 
tary-General. 

Mr. Loutfi, in turn, reiterated that 
Dr. Azkoul’s accusations were mere 
statements unsupported by any proof 
and that the accusations against the 
United Arab Republic were, in fact, 
only pretexts to justify the armed in- 
tervention of the United States in 
Lebanon, the true motive for which 
was the Iraq question. 

He added that any attempt by King 
Hussein to “liberate” Iraq would really 
result in a general conflagration. He 
also drew attention to published re- 
ports that the Commander of the 
United States forces in Lebanon had 
reminded possible aggressors in the 
Middle East only that day that his 
land, sea and air forces had “atomic 
capabilities.” 

After some debate regarding Le- 
banon’s request for an adjournment, 
the Council rose at 7:15 p.m.. and 
agreed to meet the next morning again, 
on July 22. to vote on the Japanese 
draft resolution. 

By that time, Dr. Azkoul was able 
to say that, although his Government 
had doubts concerning the effective- 
ness of the action which was called 
for in the draft resolution in coping 
with the situation, it considered that 
the text was an improvement over the 
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original June 11 resolution. It pro- 
vided for all the necessary measures 
required to achieve the general pur- 
poses of that resolution—measures 
that would put an end to the infiltra- 
tion of armed men and the sending 
of arms to Lebanon—and at the same 
time envisaged the necessary measures 
to assure the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Lebanon. 

While completely in agreement with 
the aims of the draft resolution, his 
Government had misgivings with re- 
gard to the methods that might be 
used to achieve them. 

“We hope,” he said, “since this text 
gives great latitude to the Secretary- 
General in the choice of methods, 
that the Secretary-General will be in a 
position to use any method allowed 
to him under the Charter in order to 
achieve these goals, especially the 
cessation of the infiltration of armed 
men and the sending of arms through 
the Lebanese frontiers, as well as the 
maintenance of the territorial integrity 
and political independence of Lebanon. 

“It is understood that my Govern- 
ment, which has had recourse to the 
implementation of Article 51 of the 
Charter and which has requested as- 
sistance from friendly countries, which 
used these two means as_ interim 
measures pending suitable action by 
the United Nations, would not be 
prepared to abandon the application 
of Article 51 nor to deprive ourselves 
of this aid unless the action taken by 
the United Nations is adequate to 
achieve the two goals stated in this 
resolution. It is also understood that 
the decision on the adequate or non- 
adequate nature of the measures which 
will be taken rests entirely with the 
Lebanese Government which is, after 
all, the sole authority directly respon- 
sible for the destiny of Lebanon.” 

By that time, too, Mr. Sobolev, “in 
order to make the Japanese draft reso- 


lution more palatable and more in ac- 
cord with the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations,” had four 
amendments ready to present. The first 
would restore the first operative para- 
graph of the original Japanese draft 
resolution which invited the Observa- 
tion Group to continue to develop its 
activities pursuant to the resolution of 
June 11. 

The second amendment would limit 
the additional measures which the 
Secretary-General could carry out to 
the plan submitted by the Observation 
Group in its second report. 

The third amendment would be a 
new clause which, “considering that 
the landing of United States troops in 
Lebanon constitutes intervention in the 
domestic affairs of that country and 
is therefore contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations,” 
would call on the United States to 
withdraw its armed forces from Leba- 
non immediately. 

The fourth amendment would re- 
quest the Secretary-General to make 
his report to the Council on the ar- 
rangements made “not later than July 
30.” 

Those amendments, Mr. Sobolev 
contended, would enable the Council 
to adopt what would really be a con- 
structive solution in order to settle the 
most threatening situation that had de- 
veloped in the Middle and Near East. 
After the withdrawal of the United 
States troops, in Lebanon illegally, 
the United Nations could continue its 
activities and indeed could expand the 
Observation Group which then would 


- be able to continue and carry out its 


useful assignment in Lebanon. 

The morning meeting on July 22 
was a brief one, for, after the USSR 
amendments were presented, some 
members wished time to study them. 

When the Council met again at 3 
p.m., Sir Pierson Dixon was the only 


representative to comment on them 
prior to the voting. He said that while 
his delegation would see no objection 
to restoring the original first operative 
paragraph of the Japanese draft reso- 
lution, the remainder of the amend- 
ments were not acceptable. Indeed, 
they had proceeded from a basis which 
had already been rejected by the 
Council, for they amounted to a 
restoration of the central thought in 
the draft resolution presented earlier 
by the Soviet Union and rejected by 
the negative votes of eight members 
of the Council. 

It was clear, Sir Pierson thought, 
that the Japanese draft resolution was, 
in a sense, a compromise. It had been 
carefully drafted in order to take into 
account the views expressed by the 
representative of the Soviet Union. 
Certain paragraphs in the former 
United States draft resolution to which 
Mr. Sobolev had taken particular ex- 
ception had been excluded, and others 
had been redrafted. Yet, despite that, 
the latter had now sought to reinsert 
the unacceptable central theme of his 
own rejected draft resolution. 

Furthermore, the amendments 
sought to circumscribe the efforts 
which the Secretary-General would be 
making to ensure the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of 
Lebanon. 

The voting then took place, and the 
Soviet amendments were rejected by 
a vote of 1 to 8, with 2 abstentions, as 
follows: 

In favor: USSR. 

Against: Canada, China, Colombia, 
France, Iraq, Panama, United King- 
dom, United States. 

Abstaining: Japan, Sweden. 

The vote on the Japanese draft reso- 
lution was 10 to 1, but because the 
negative vote was that of a permanent 
member, the Soviet Union, the draft 
resolution was not adopted. 


Statements R egarding the Future 


The Secretary-General then made 
the following statement: 

“The Security Council has just 
failed to take additional action in the 
grave emergency facing us. However, 
the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions to make all efforts to live up to 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter remains. 

“The Council now has before it two 
proposals for the calling of an emer- 
gency special session of the General 
Assembly. I cannot anticipate its de- 
cision on those proposals. However, 
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time is of the essence, and whatever 
the outcome of the further considera- 
tion in this Council there is need for 
practical steps to be taken without any 
delay. That is the background against 
which I would like to make the fol- 
lowing declaration. 

“In a statement before this Council 
on October 31, 1956, I said that the 
discretion and impartiality imposed on 
the Secretary-General by the character 
of his immediate task must not degen- 
erate into a policy of expediency. 

“On a later occasion—it was Sep- 


tember 26, 1957—I said in a state- 
ment before the General Assembly 
that I believed it to be the duty of the 
Secretary-General ‘to use his office 
and, indeed, the machinery of the Or- 
ganization to its utmost capacity and 
to the full extent permitted at each 
stage by practical circumstances.’ | 
added that I believed that it is in keep- 
ing with the philosophy of the Charter 
that the Secretary-General also should 
be expected to act without any guid- 
ance from the Assembly or the Secur- 
ity Council should this appear to him 


Ded 





necessary towards helping to fill any 
vacuum that may appear in the sys- 
tems which the Charter and tradi- 
tional diplomacy provide for the safe- 
guarding of peace and security. 

“It is my feeling that, under the 
circumstances, what I stated in those 
two contexts, on October 31, 1956, 
and September 26, 1957, now has full 
application 


Road Away from Danger 


“IT am sure that I will be acting in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
members of the Council if I, there- 
fore, use all opportunities offered to 
the Secretary-General, within the 
limits set by the Charter and towards 
developing the United Nations effort, 
so as to help to prevent a further de- 
terioration of the situation in the Mid- 
dle East and to assist in finding a road 
from the dangerous point at 
which we now find ourselves 

“First of all—the continued opera- 
tion of the United Nations Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon being accept- 
able to all members of the Council— 
this will mean the further development 
of the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon so as to give it all 
the significance it can have, consistent 
with its basic character as determined 
by the Security Council in its resolu- 
tion of June 11, 1958, and the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. 

“The Council will excuse me for 
not being able to spell out at this mo- 
ment what it may mean beyond that. 
However, I am certain that what I 
may find it possible to do, acting un- 
der the provisions of the Charter and 
solely for the purposes of the Charter, 
and guided by the views expressed 
around this table to the extent that 
they have a direct bearing on the ac- 
tivities of the Secretary-General, will 
be recognized by you as being in the 
best interests of our Organization and, 
therefore, of the cause of peace. 

“The Security Council would, of 
course, be kept fully informed on the 
Steps taken. Were you to disapprove 
of the way these intentions were to be 
translated by me into practical steps, 
I would, of course, accept the conse- 
quences of your judgment.” 


away 


Four Fundamental Points 


The President, Dr. Araujo, also 
made a statement, saying that four 
fundamental points, all of the greatest 
importance, must be considered. 

“First of all,” he stated, “we must 
bear in mind the statement we have 
just heard from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations in which 
he establishes that the United Nations 
cannot remain passive in the face of 
such an emergency. It cannot remain 
a mere spectator. The United Nations 
must pursue and continue to pursue 
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all the possibilities which the Charter 
of the United Nations offers and 
which are set forth in the resolution 
of the Security Council adopted on 
June 11, 1958, to preserve and 
strengthen peace in the Middle East. 

“It has already been shown that the 
steps previously taken by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations in 
full conformity with the Charter and 
with the authorization contained in 
the aforementioned resolution brought 
certain positive results which all the 
members of the Security Council as 
well as the interested parties to this 
conflict have accepted with gratitude 
as important and opportune. 

“There is another factor which the 
Security Council must bear in mind. 
It is well known by public opinion 
that the Parliament of Lebanon is to 
elect a new President at the end of 
this week. The election of a new Presi- 
dent, who might be the result of a 
patriotic agreement between the Gov- 
ernment party of Lebanon and the 
Opposition, would certainly clarify to 
a great extent this very difficult and 
complex situation. We cannot pre- 
judge the result of that election. We 
know that the Constituent Assembly 
will initiate its work on July 24. 

“All of these circumstances would 
seem to indicate that the Security 
Council must, under no circumstances, 
close the door to a compromise solu- 
tion which would remove the causes 
of this situation which have brought 
so much agitation to the Middle East. 


Summit Conference 


“There is a third and most import- 
ant point which we must bear in mind 
at this time. It is very important, and 
perhaps even more important than 
the points that I have already referred 
to. The President of the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union has al- 
ready invited the Heads of State of 
the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, France and India 
to meet with him and with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, 
as soon as possible, in a conference 
of the highest importance which 
would seek a solution that could be 
recommended to the Security Council 
of the United Nations so that we 
might once and for all put an end to 
these dramatic differences which are 
today interrupting the normal life of 
the Middle East. 

“We are aware of only some of the 
replies from some of the Governments 
who have been invited to this most 
important meeting to which I have 
just referred. The Foreign Minister 
of the United Kingdom has already 
publicly announced that the United 
Kingdom is disposed to take part in 
such a conference, but within the 
framework of the United Nations. The 


Government of the United States of 
America has made a similar state- 
ment, and it is a statement which we 
consider of the greatest importance. 
The Foreign Minister of Canada, in 
the important statement that he made 
during our meeting of yesterday, has 
declared that his Government, in 
view of the recent occurrences in the 
Middle East, considers that it is oppor- 
tune to study these problems at such a 
conference on the highest possible level. 

“We are all aware of the fact that 
other foreign offices are today study- 
ing very closely the proposal which 
has been made by the President of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union. While, for obvious reasons, 
they have not all been invited to such 
a meeting, they certainly have a duty 
to their peoples and to the United Na- 
tions to express their opinion in con- 
nection with the aforementioned in- 
vitation of the Soviet Union. 


Emergency Session 

“There is another factor of the very 
greatest importance. The delegation of 
the United States of America and the 
delegation of the Soviet Union have, 
for different reasons, presented similar 
proposals to the Security Council. 
These proposals call for the convening 
of a special emergency session of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions so that the General Assembly 
might consider the problems of the 
Middle East. 

“This statement, which I have tried 
to make as brief as possible, will 
surely demonstrate to one and all that. 
first of all, the United Nations must 
continue to act effectively in that par- 
ticular part of the world which is 
today threatening the peace of the 
whole world. Secondly, it points out 
that all the foreign offices of the world 
are certainly considering all these prob- 
lems and all the possible solutions 
which might help us. You must excuse 
me if I become a little hard, but we 
cannot pass over in silence or fail to 
consider any one of the possible solu- 
tions which might be suggested. 

“It is for these reasons that I, as 
President of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, have spoken to 
you gentlemen. In speaking to you | 
am trying to reach all of the peoples 
of the world, and especially the in- 
terested parties in this conflict in the 
Middle East, in the hope that they will 
do absolutely nothing and take abso- 
lutely no steps to worsen the already 
complex situation which exists in that 
most important part of the world. 

“I should like now to make my pro- 
posal. I propose the adjournment of 
this meeting, in accordance with rule 
33 of our provisional rules of proce- 
dure, and I would point out that I, as 
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President, would be in a position to 
convene the Council should any one 
of the members so request, providing 
this meets with the agreement of all 
members of the Council.” 

In a final statement, Mr. Sobolev 
observed that the Heads of Govern- 
ment session had not at all been de- 
signed to slow down or impede the 
action of the United Nations in per- 
forming its functions and responsibili- 
ties with a view to restoring peace in 


the Near and Middle East; quite to 
the contrary. If the Council was in- 
capable of acting, it had before it other 
proposals which would open the door 
to action by the General Assembly, 
and he suggested that the Council 
should consider those proposals and 
take action on them. The meeting 
should not be adjourned without a 
date’s being set for the next meeting. 

In a brief intervention, Dr. Azkoul 
expressed the regret of his Government 


that the Council's intense efforts could 
not lead to a positive and concrete 
result which would assist his Govern- 
ment in overcoming and dispelling the 
threat to its independence and _in- 
tegrity; also that the presidential elec- 
tions, a domestic concern of Lebanon, 
had been commented on by the Presi- 
dent and by the Soviet representative. 

On the vote being taken, only the 
Soviet Union voted against the ad- 
journment proposed by the President. 


Texts of Rejected Draft Resolutions 


UNITED STATES 


The Security Council, 

Recalling its resolution of 11 June 
1958 establishing an Observation Group 
“to ensure that there is no illegal infiltra- 
tion of personnel or supply of arms or 
other materiel across the Lebanese bor- 
ders,” 

Commending the efforts of the Secre- 
tary-General and noting with satisfaction 
the progress made to date and the en- 
couraging achieyements reported by the 
United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon, 

Recalling that the “Essentials of Peace” 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
1 December 1949 calls upon states to 
“refrain from any threats or acts, direct 
or indirect, aimed at impairing the free- 
dom, independence or integrity of any 
state, or at fomenting civil strife and 
subverting the will of the people in any 
state,” 

Recalling that the “Peace Through 
Deeds” resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of 18 November 1950 condemned 
“intervention of a state in the internal 
affairs of another state for the purpose 
of changing its legally established gov- 
ernment by the threat or use of force” 
and solemnly reaffirms that, “whatever 
weapons used, any aggression, whether 
committed openly, or by fomenting civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power, 
or otherwise, is the gravest of all crimes 
against peace and security throughout 
the world,” 

Noting the statement of the representa- 
tive of Lebanon that infiltration of arms 
and personnel is continuing and the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of Leb- 
anon are being threatened, that the 
Government of Lebanon in the exercise 
of the right of self-defence had tem- 
porarily requested direct assistance of 
friendly countries, and that the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon requested further as- 
sistance from the Security Council to 
uphold its integrity and independence, 

Noting the statement of the representa- 
tive of the United States regarding the 
provision of assistance by the United 
States to the Government of Lebanon at 
its request to help maintain the terri- 
torial and political independence of Leb- 
anon, 

Noting further the statement of the 
United States representative that United 
States forces will remain in Lebanon 
“only until the United Nations itself is 
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able to assume the necessary responsibil- 
ity to ensure the continued independence 
of Lebanon” or the danger is otherwise 
terminated, 

1. Invites the United Nations Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon to continue to 
develop its activities pursuant to the Se- 
curity Council resolution of 11 June 
1958; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General im- 
mediately to consult the Government of 
Lebanon and other member states as ap- 
propriate with a view to making arrange- 
ments for additional measures, including 
the contribution and use of contingents, 
as may be necessary to protect the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of Leba- 
non and to ensure that there is no ille- 
gal infiltration of personnel or supply of 
arms or other materiel across the Leb- 
anese borders; 

3. Calls upon all governments con- 
cerned to cooperate fully in the imple- 
mentation of this resolution; 

4. Calls for the immediate cessation 
of all illegal infiltration of personnel or 
supply of arms or other materiel across 
the Lebanese borders, as well as attacks 
upon the Government of Lebanon by 
government-controlled radio and other in- 
formation media calculated to stimulate 
disorders; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
report to the Security Council as ap- 
propriate. 


USSR 


The Security Council, 

Having heard the United States repre- 
sentative’s announcement concerning the 
introduction of United States armed 
forces within the confines of Lebanon 
and also the United Kingdom representa- 
tive’s announcement concerning the intro- 
duction of United Kingdom armed forces 
into Jordan, 

Recognizing that such actions consti- 
tute gross intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the peoples of the Arab coun- 
tries and are consequently contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations as set forth in its Charter and, 
in particular, in Article 2 (7) which 
prohibits intervention in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state, 

Considering that the actions of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
constitute a serious threat to international 
peace and security, 


Calls upon the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
to cease armed intervention in the domes- 
tic affairs of the Arab states and to re- 
move their troops from the territories 
of Lebanon and Jordan immediately. 


SWEDEN 

The Security Council, 

Noting the communication from the 
United States Government regarding its 
decision to comply with a request by the 
Government of Lebanon for military as- 
sistance, 

Noting further that United States 
troops have subsequently arrived in Leb- 
anon, 

Recognizing that the United Nations, 
according to the Charter, is not author- 
ized to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state, 

Considering that the action now taken 
by the United States Government has 
substantially altered the conditions under 
which the Security Council decided on 
11 June 1958 to send observers to Leb- 
anon, 

Requests the Secretary-General to sus- 
pend the activities of the observers in 
Lebanon until further notice; 

Decides to keep the item on its agenda. 


JAPAN 

The Security Council, 

Having further heard the charges of 
the representative of Lebanon concerning 
interference by the United Arab Republic 
in the internal affairs of Lebanon and 
the reply of the representative of the 
United Arab Republic, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to 
make arrangements forthwith for such 
measures, in addition to those envisaged 
by the resolution of 11 June 1958, as he 
may consider necessary in the light of 
the present circumstances, with a view to 
enabling the United Nations to fulfil the 
general purposes established in that reso- 
lution, and which will, in accordance 
with the Charter, serve to ensure the ter- 
ritorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence of Lebanon, so as to make possible 
the withdrawal of United States forces 
from Lebanon; 


2. Requests the Secretary-General to 


report to the Security Council on the ar 
rangements made; 
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3. Calls upon the Governments con- 
cerned to cooperate fully in the imple- 
mentation of this resolution. 


USSR AMENDMENTS 


1. Restore operative paragraph | as 
set forth in document S/4055: 

“1. Invites the United Nations Obser- 
vation Group in Lebanon to continue to 
develop its activities pursuant to the Se- 
curity Council resolution of 11 June 
1958.” 

2. Renumber operative paragraph | of 
the revised Japanese draft resolution 
paragraph 2, and redraft it as follows 


INTERNATIONAL 


“2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
carry out, in addition to the measures 
envisaged by the resolution of 11 June 
1958, the plan submitted by the United 
Nations Observations Group in Lebanon 
in its second report, with a view to en- 
abling the United Nations to fulfil the 
general purposes established in that reso- 
lution, which will, in accordance with 
the Charter, serve to ensure the territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
Lebanon.” 

3. Add a new paragraph 3 as fol- 
lows: 


“A. Considering that the landing of 


United States troops in Lebanon consti- 
tutes intervention in the domestic affairs 
of that country and is therefore contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, calls upon the United 
States of America to withdraw its armed 
forces from Lebanon immediately.” 

4. Renumber paragraph 2 of the re- 
vised Japanese draft resolution para- 
graph 4, and add at the end of the para- 
graph the words “not later than 30 July 
1958.” 

5. Renumber paragraph 3 of the re- 
vised Japanese draft resolution para- 
graph 5. 


MEETINGS 


August and September 1958; at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able to 
function continuously 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Other bodies and conferences 


JULY 1-AUGUST 2 Twenty-sixth session of 
the ECONOMIC AND Social, COUNCIL, 
Geneva 


AUGUST 5-15 COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBU- 
rions (of the General Assembly). 


AUGUST 11-21 Fourth session of the 
EUROPEAN CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 
PREVENTION OF CRIME AND TREAT- 
MENT OF OFFENDERS (convened by 
the Secretary-General under General 
Assembly resolution 415 (V) ), Ge- 
neva 


SEPTEMBER 1-13 Second INTERNATIONAI 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES 
or ATOMIC ENERGY, Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 2-12 UNICEF EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SEPTEMBER 3-13 Ninth (special) session of 
the UNrirep Nations JomnT STAFE 
PENSION BoarD, Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 8-mid-DECEMBER ADvisoRY CoM- 
MITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BuD- 
GETARY QuesTIONS (of the General 
Assembly ) 


SEPTEMBER 15-26 SEMINAR ON POPULATION 
FOR SOUTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 
{thens 


SEPTEMBER 16-mid-DECEMBER Thirteenth ses- 
sion of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 24 UNITED Na- 
TIONS SUGAR CONFERENCE, Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JULY 29-AUGUST 1 Second session of the 
StuDY GROUP ON THE APPLICATION 
OF MACHINERY TO Forest Work (of 
the Joint FAO/ECE Committee on 
Forest Working Techniques and 
Training of Forest Workers), Geneva. 


AUGUST 4-6 DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON 
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Hypro PLANTs (of the Committee on 
Electric Power), Geneva 


AUGUST 11-15 Ninth session of the WorK- 
ING PARTY ON THE TRANSPORT OF 
DaNGerous Goops (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), Geneva. 


AUGUST 11-15 Second session of the Ad 
hoc Group OF EXPERTS TO DRAFT 
GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR THE IM- 
PORT AND Export OF SoLip FuELs (of 
the Coal Committee), Geneva. 


AUGUST 18-22 Seventh session of the 
WoRKING PARTY ON COMBINED TRANS- 
PORT EQuipMENT (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), Geneva. 


AUGUST 25-29 Fourteenth session of the 
WorRKING PARTY OF EXPERTS ON STA- 
TISTICAL INFORMATION (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 17-19 Ad hoc MEETING ON 
ACCELERATED SHAFT SINKING AND 
DrivinG oF Roapways (of the Coal 
Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 22-26 GROUP OF EXPERTS ON 
TECHNICAL Rail QueEsTIONsS (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Gene- 
va 


SEPTEMBER 29 Meeting of the CoaL TRADE 
SuB-COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 1 Meeting of the 
CoaL COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JULY 28-AUGUST 8 SEMINAR ON REGIONAL 
PLANNING IN RELATION TO URBANIZA- 
TION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION (organ- 
ized by ECAFE, the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and the United Nations Bureau of 
Social Affairs, in cooperation with 
UNESCO and Japan), Tokyo. 


AUGUST 13-19 Fifth session of the Work- 
ING PARTY ON HOUSING AND BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS (of the Committee on 
Industry and Natural Resources), 
Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 2-13 Fourth session of the 
WorRKING PARTY ON ECONOMIC De- 
VELOPMENT AND PLANNING, Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 28-30 WoORKING PARTY ON Co- 
ORDINATION OF TRANSPORT, Bangkok. 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


AUGUST 4-8 Ad hoc INTER-AGENCY 
MEETING ON INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
PROGRAMS (of the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination), Geneva. 


AUGUST 22 MEETING OF THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES AND NON-GOVERNMENTAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRIME AND THE TREAT- 
MENT OF OFFENDERS (convened by 
the United Nations Secretary-General 
under Economic and Social Council 
resolution 155 C (VII) ), Geneva. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


JULY 22-AUGUST 1 Fourth INTER-AMERI- 
CAN MEETING ON LIVESTOCK PRODUC- 
TION IN THE AMERICAS, Jamaica, West 
Indies. 


AUGUST 1 First session of the WORKING 
PARTY ON PASTURE, and the second 
meeting of the Ad hoc MEETING ON 
GRASSLAND FODDER DEVELOPMENT IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO AND PAN- 
AMA, Jamaica. 


AUGUST 18-22 Second session of the 
StuDY GROUP ON PROBLEMS OF IN- 
DIVIDUAL AND GROUP SETTLEMENT 
FOR THE EUROPEAN REGION, Wagen- 
ingen, Netherlands. 


SEPTEMBER 8-13 TECHNICAL MEETING ON 
COSTS AND EARNINGS OF FISHING EN- 
TERPRISES, London. 


SEPTEMBER 8-13 MEETING OF GOVERNMENT 
EXPERTS ON DEFINITION AND STANDARDS 
FOR MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 9-20 Fourth session of the 
EUROPEAN FORESTRY COMMISSION 
WorRKING PARTY ON TORRENT CON- 
TROL AND AVALANCHES, Austria. 


SEPTEMBER 14-OCTOBER 4 INTERNATIONAL 


TRAINING CENTRE FOR CABLE OPER- 
ators, Italy/Switzerland. 
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TECHNICAL MEETING ON 
EAST, 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 
DAIRY POLICY FOR THE FAR 
India. 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 Tenth HYBRID MAIZE 
TECHNICAL MEETING, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 24-27 EUROPEAN COMMISSION 
FOR AGRICULTURE SUB-COMMISSION 
ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, Copen- 
hagen. 


SEPTEMBER 25-OCTOBER 10 Fourth session 
of the INTERNATIONAL CHESTNUT 
COMMISSION, Yugoslavia and Greece. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 2 First session of 
the FAO/UNICEF JoINT PoLicy Com- 
MITTEE, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 4 EUROPEAN COM- 
MISSION FOR AGRICULTURE SUB-COM- 
MISSION ON AGRICULTURE EXTENSION 
(Vocational teaching in agriculture, 
home economics and rural youth), 
Copenhagen. 


Mid-SEPTEMBER Twelfth session of the 
ARABIAN PENINSULAR DESERT LOCUST 
CONTROL SUB-COMMITTEE, Cairo or 
Amman. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


AUGUST 6-8 EXPERT MEETING ON TECH- 
NIQUES OF EVALUATION APPLIED TO 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, 
Patzcuaro, Mexico 


AUGUST 18-23 Third session of the INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL COPYRIGHT COMMIT- 
TEE, Geneva. 


AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBER 6 REGIONAL SEMI- 
NAR ON EDUCATIONAL REFORM FOR 
SOUTH AND East Asta, New Delhi. 


AUGUST 26-SEPTEMBER 5 MEETING ON 
PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF CROSS- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT, Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 1-20 SEMINAR ON PROBLEMS 
OF PUBLIC OPINION (convened jointly 
by UNESCO and the Government of 
Poland), Warsaw 


SEPTEMBER 7-30 REGIONAL SEMINAR IN 
LATIN AMERICA ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSEUMS (convened jointly by the 
Brazilian National Commission and 
UNESCO), Rio de Janeiro. 


SEPTEMBER 8-27 SYMPOSIUM ON NATIONAL 
LIBRARIES IN EUROPE, Vienna 


SEPTEMBER 15-19 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON PEACEFUL UTILIZATION OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 15-27 Fifty-first session of the 
EXECUTIVE BoarbD, Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


SEPTEMBER 22-24 MEETING OF PUBLISHERS 
OF COLLECTIONS OF WORLD CLASSICS, 
Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 22-29 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
METHODOLOGY IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH (convened 
by the Regional Centres in Santiago, 
Chile, and Rio de Janeiro, and sub- 
sidized by UNESCO), Santiago, Chile. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 4 MEETING OF Ex- 
PERTS ON THE TREATMENT OF THE 
WEST IN’ ASIAN TEXTBOOKS AND 
TEACHING MATERIALS, Tokyo. 


SEPTEMBER 24-30 Third session of the IN- 
TERNATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON MARINE SCIENCES, Paris. 
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SEPTEMBER 24-OCTOBER 1 INTERDISCIPLIN- 
ARY MEETING ON PEACEFUL CO-OPERA- 
TION AND INTERNATIONAL  UNDER- 
STANDING, Prague. 


SEPTEMBER 25-27 Fourth general assembly 
of the CouNciL OF INTERNATIONAI 
ORGANIZATIONS OF MEDICAL SCIENCES, 
Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 29-30 Fifty-first session of the 
EXECUTIVE BoarD, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 11 (tentative) Third 
session of the INTERNATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 3 
EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM, 
Ecuador. 


MEETING ON 
Quito, 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


AUGUST 19-SEPTEMBER 5 SPECIAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS MEETING PREPARATORY 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL TELECOM- 
MUNICATION UNION RADIO CONFER- 
ENCE, Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 9 SuB-COMMITTEE OF THE 
LEGAL COMMITTEE ON THE LEGAI 
STATUS OF THE AIRCRAFT, Montreal 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JULY 28-AUGUST 2 EXPERT COMMITTEE 
ON RApDIATION (Effect of Radiation 
on Human Heredity), Geneva 


AUGUST 11-16 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
RESPIRATORY VirUS DISEASES, Stock- 
holm. 


JOINT WHO/FAO EXPER? 
ZOONOSES, Stock- 


AUGUST 11-16 
COMMITTEE ON 
holm. 


SEPTEMBER 1-6 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
MENTAL HEALTH (to consider prob- 
lems of aging and the aged), Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 3-7 Eighth session of the RE- 
GIONAL COMMITTEE FOR’ EUROPE, 
Monaco. 


SEPTEMBER 15-23 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
Macaria, Lisbon. 


SEPTEMBER 15-DECEMBER 13 TRAINING 
course (European Training Course 
on Occupational Health), Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 


SEPTEMBER 21-OCTOBER 6 Tenth meeting 
of the REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE AMERICAS AND PAN AMERICAN 
SANITARY CONFERENCE (XV), San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 


SEPTEMBER 22 Eighth session of the RE- 
GIONAL COMMITTEE FOR’ AFRICA, 
Monrovia. 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 REGIONAL SUB-COMMIT 
TEE B FOR THE EASTERN MEDITERAN- 
NEAN (no listing as yet of site) 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 10 EUROPEAN 
CONFERENCE ON PREVENTIVE MENTAI 
HEALTH WoRK WITH CHILDREN, Co- 
penhagen. 


Sometime in SEPTEMBER Sixth EUROPEAN 
SEMINAR FOR SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
Nice. 


Eleventh session 
of the REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
SouTH East Asia, New Delhi. 


Sometime in SEPTEMBER Ninth session of 
the REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WEST- 
ERN PaciFic, Manila 


Sometime in SEPTEMBER 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


JULY 23-AUGUST 6 STrupDy Group VI 
(lonospheric Propagation) (of the 
International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee), Geneva 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6 STUDY Group V (Tro- 
pospheric Propagation) (of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee), Geneva. 

JULY 30-AUGUST 15 Strupy Group IIl 
(Fixed Service Systems) (of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Commit- 
tee), Geneva 


AUGUST 7-20 Srupy Group II (Receivers) 
(of the International Radio Consult- 
ative Committee), Geneva. 


AUGUST 7-21 Srupy Group | (Trans 
mitters) (of the International Radio 
Consultative Committee), Geneva 


AUGUST 18-29 Stupy Group IX (Radio 
Relay Systems) (of the International 
Radio Consultative Committee), Gen- 
eva. 


AUGUST 22-29 Stupy Group VII (Stand- 
ard Frequencies and Time Signals) 
(of the International Radio Consult- 
ative Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 16-20 Sus-Stupy Group 2/1 
(Telegraph Operation and Tariffs) 
and Sus-Stupy Group 2/2 (Tele- 
phone Operation and Tariffs) (of the 
International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), 
Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 22 Sus-StupDy Group 2/3 
(Costing) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 Special assembly of the 
INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH AND TELE 
PHONE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Geneva 


Beginning SEPTEMBER 23 StuDY GROUP 
(Coordination of Operation and Tar 
iffs) (of the International Telegraph 
and Telephone Consultative Com 
mittee), Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 29-NOVEMBER 29 ADMINISTRA 
ivi TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
CONFERENCE, Geneva 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


AUGUST 24-29 First session of the 
WORKING GROUP ON RADIATION 
MEASUREMENTS (of the Commission 
for Instruments and Methods of Ob 
servation), Oxford, England 


20 days in AUGUST Second session of RE- 
GIONAL ASSOCIATION II (Asia), Tash 
Kent, USSR 


SEPTEMBER 3-23 Third session of WMO 
CONGRESS, Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 15-20 First session of the 
WorRKING GROUP ON HYDROLOGY OF 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATION VI (Europe), 
Warsaw 


SEPTEMBER 29 Second session of the 
COMMISSION FOR AGRICULTURAL ME 
TEOROLOGY, Warsaw 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


Beginning SEPTEMBER 22 Third session of 
the INTERSESSIONAL COMMITTEER, Gen 
eva 
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THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY 


November 1, 1956, to repudiate the Warsaw Treaty, a 
step which it announced by cablegram to the United 
Nations. The Committtee’s new report also recalls that 
the General Assembly in September 1957, by its reso- 
lution 1133 (XI), found that “the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations, has deprived Hungary of its liberties 
and political independence” and reiterated its earlier 
resolutions calling for the withdrawal of Soviet armed 
forces. The report records that on May 24, 1958, Mr 
Kadar announced the withdrawal of 17,000 Soviet 
troops from Hungary, but gave no information as to the 
nature of these troops or of those that remained. 
Neither this announcement nor any other available 
evidence,” comments the report, “has enabled the Com- 
mittee to conclude that there has been a complete 
withdrawal of Soviet armed forces, as urged by the 
General Assembly, and it is not contested that Soviet 
armed forces are still in Hungary.” 

The Special Committee stresses that, although the 
arrest of General Maléter and the abduction of Mr. 
Nagy and his companions were undertaken by Soviet 
personnel, the Hungarian Government, in announcing 
the subsequent trials and executions, has accepted full 


(Continued from page 31) 


responsibility. The Committee finds in these secret trials 
and executions evidence of “continued disregard for the 
resolutions of the General Assembly and for human 
rights, as defined in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights and the Charter of the United Nations.” It 
calls them “striking, but unhappily not isolated, ex- 
amples of the continued policy of repression carried 
out at the present time in Hungary in conditions de- 
scribed in this report and the previous report of the 
Committee.” 

Since the General Assembly was not in session, the 
Special Committee transmitted its report to the gov- 
ernments of member states “for such purposes as might 
seem appropriate in relation to measures that may be 
taken by the General Assembly or initiatives that may 
be undertaken by governments in this matter.” Pend- 
ing further consideration by governments of the ques- 
tions to which its new report is devoted, the Special 
Committee expresses its hope, in the last paragraph of 
that report, that the Hungarian Government, “hearing 
the voice of public opinion in many countries, will 
cease carrying out new death sentences and, bringing 
to an end the present harsh repression, will effectively 
re-establish the inalienable principles of human rights.” 
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